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NAPOLEON’S “DIVORCE” FROM JOSEPHINE IN 1810 


HE story of the events leading up to Napoleon’s final 

break with Josephine in January 1810 has often been 
told in the course of the 150 years (all but completed) that 
have elapsed since that date. The events included not merely 
a civil decree of divorce, but a nullity suit prosecuted before 
two tribunals of the Paris curia, which resulted in two con- 
curring decisions of the officialités that the high uncontracting 
parties were free to enter upon new unions. These decisions 
have been the object of a good deal of criticism, and in the 
latest edition of the useful French work Apologétique: Nos raisons 
de croire: réponses aux objections (Bloud & Gay, 1948) the matter 
is considered in the section on difficulties taken from church 
history under the subheading: “‘Les Concessions Injustifiés de 
PEglise aux Puissants.” The editor of this section, the Abbé 
Jean Vieujean, mattre de conférences at the Catholic University of 
Louvain, declares that “‘le cas de Napoléon” calls for special 
mention, not merely on account of the exalted position of the 
persons concerned, but because of the circumstances connected 
with what is often styled Napoleon’s “divorce”, though it 
should more correctly be regarded as the declaration of nullity 
in regard to his first marriage. 

The facts, as set out by Vieujean, are briefly as follows, it 
being premissed that Napoleon and Josephine first became 
acquainted on 10 October 1795, and that: “The friendship 
prospered: and before the end of the year ended in the way it 
would.”? On g March 1796, the lovers went through a civil 
form of marriage at the mairie of the second arrondissement in 
Paris. No child was born of this union. On the eve of the 
emperor’s coronation in 1804, the Pope, Pius VII, was in- 
formed (it is alleged by some authorities) that the parties were 
not married in facie Ecclesiae, and refused to proceed with the 
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coronation until convalidation had taken place. A ceremony 
was thereupon carried out by Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, Archbishop of Lyons, who had obtained from the Pope 
“toutes les dispenses qui lui devenaient quelquefois indtspensables pour 
remplir les devoirs du grand auménier’’. No witnesses were present 
at this rite. 

In 1809 Napoleon decided to contract a new union in order 
to ensure an heir to his throne. Josephine was, at that time, 
forty-six, and it did not seem probable that she would ever 
bear a child to Napoleon. On 15 December 1809 the emperor 
and his consort announced officially to the imperial family that 
they intended to separate with a view to a divorce. On the 
following day the Senate declared that the emperor and the 
empress were to be considered as divorced. 

As the future empress had already been chosen in the person 
of the archduchess Marie-Louise of Austria it was imperative 
for Napoleon to seek an annulment from the Catholic authori- 
ties, and it was realized that two at least of the existing pre- 
cedents for such a step (those of Louis XII and Henry IV) had 
involved recourse to the Holy See. “But,” comments Mr 
Thompson, “though Pius VII was at Savona (not so far away, 
it was pointed out, as Rome), he might well have been at the 
Antipodes: he had refused to annul Jérome’s marriage; he had 
insisted on Napoleon’s re-marriage in 1804; it was useless to 
ask him to dissolve it” (p. 303). The cause was therefore pre- 
sented to the diocesan officialité of Paris, which on 9 January 
1810 declared that the marriage of Napoleon and Josephine 
was invalid on the ground of lack of form, since it should have 
been celebrated in the presence of the local curé and two wit- 
nesses; the dispensation obtained by Cardinal Fesch was not 
sufficiently specific to render the marriage valid. 

Appeal was at once made to the metropolitan officialité 
which two days later, on 11 January, confirmed the sentence of 
the lower court, while adding a second ground for nullity, 
namely, defective consent on Napoleon’s part. M. Vieujean 
claims that it is impossible to decide whether the Paris officialités 
issued their decrees of annulment to comply with the emperor’s 
wishes, or whether the arguments put forward against the 
validity of the marriage were really sufficient in themselves. He 
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refers to Rohrbacher’s Histoire de l’ Eglise for a suggestion that, in 
addition to the grounds adduced, there was before the courts a 
diriment impediment which the offcialités were unwilling to 
disclose. ’ 

On 2 April 1810 Napoleon went through a form of 
marriage in facie Ecclesiae with the archduchess Marie-Louise 
of Austria. 

The account here given of the events leading to the 
emperor’s second marriage is substantially the same as that 
contributed by M. Jean Leflon to his excellent work on La 
Crise Révolutionnaire 1789-1846, being volume 20 of the Histoire 
de |’ Eglise edited by Fliche and Martin (Bloud & Gay, 1949), 
of which Professor Alfred Cobban has recently written that, in 
its study of the religious policy of the revolutionaries, it is ‘“‘re- 
markably free from bias’’.1 Leflon does, it is true, add some- 
thing on the subject of the competence of the Paris tribunals to 
adjudicate in the case. He emphasizes the conflict of opinion 
between the Roman and the French canonists on the rights of 
the Holy See in such affairs, and declares that, in spite of all 
arguments to the contrary, M. Emery, the superior general of 
the Sulpicians, was not convinced that the case should have 
been remitted to the judgement of the Roman Curia. To under- 
stand the decisions of the Paris officialités and the attitude of the 
French clergy, inheritors of a Gallican training received before 
the Revolution, one must take into account the Gallican canon 
law. For the clergy, including the bishops and other prelates, 
the emperor’s second marriage appeared to be lawful; they had 
no scruples about being present at the wedding, and in their 
pastorals the bishops recommended the marriage to the prayers 
of their flocks. As is well known this was not the attitude of the 
cardinals present in Paris at the time of the wedding. Out of 
twenty-seven members of the Sacred College, thirteen, includ- 
ing Consalvi, refused to take any part in the ceremonies and 
were severely punished by the emperor. They were forbidden 
under pain of instant arrest to wear the insignia of their rank 
(hence the style of “‘les cardinaux noirs” by which they have 
commonly been known), their pensions were suspended, their 


1A History of Modern France, Vol. I. Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1957, 
P. 277. 
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goods sequestrated, and they were exiled to the provinces by 
imperial proclamation. 

One of the most recent of all versions of the “divorce” is that 
of the late Mr J. M. Thompson in the work already quoted, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, his rise and fall. He fails to distinguish be- 
tween the two officialités but, unlike Vieujean and Leflon, he 
records the undoubted fact that, before the first (diocesan) 
tribunal would hear the suit, the members of the court con- 
sulted a commission of cardinals and bishops that was then 
sitting in Paris, about their competence to try the case. Thomp- 
son is assuredly incorrect when he writes that the commission 
declared “‘that the marriage was certainly invalid’’, but they 
did state it as their opinion that “it was within the competence 
of the Officialité to annul it” (op. cit., p. 303). 

One of the chief difficulties confronting an unprejudiced 
observer who wished to be certain of the facts was that the docu- 
ments in the case have not hitherto been readily available. The 
more complete set of records is housed in the Archives 
Nationales, and for many decades access to them was refused. 
It is one of the merits of a recent work by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Paris curia, the Abbé Louis Grégoire, that he has 
collected together in one volume all the extant documents and 
has submitted them to a thorough examination which has 
brought to light many points that have up to the present re- 
mained obscure. His book, which is a revised edition of his 
thesis for the doctorate in Canon Law, is entitled Le “‘Divorce” 
de Napoléon et de l’ Impératrice Foséphine : étude du dossier canonique.! 
In a letter printed by way of avant-propos, Mgr Blanchet, the 
rector of the Institut catholique de Paris, praises the author for 
not attempting in the present state of our knowledge to estab- 
lish the validity of the sentences passed by the two tribunals 
in 1810 by constituting himself, as it were, a court of third 
instance, while the present official of the Paris tribunal, Canon 
J. Levaillain, considers that, in spite of the great rapidity with 
which the tribunals adjudicated on the issue, “‘force est de recon- 
naitre qu’ils ont décidé avec une trés réelle science juridique et avec un 
trés louable souci d’ objectivité”. He judges that the present mono- 
graph will need to be completed by further study of the 

1 Letouzey & Ané, Paris, 1957, pp. 244. 
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archives of French officialités and by examining the treatises on 
Canon Law published at the end of the old régime and during 
the first half of the last century. 

The first part of M. Grégoire’s book reproduces with all due 
regard for textual variations, first the documents held by the 
diocesan authorities in Paris. These consist of the official list of 
all sentences registered by the Paris offcialités from 1806 on- 
wards and a dossier containing as its chief item a lengthy Narré 
de la procédure by Henri Rudemare, the diocesan promoter of 
justice. This explains the summoning of the two officials and 
the two promoters to meet the Archchancellor, Cambacérés, on 
22 December 1809, when he put before them the emperor’s 
request for a nullity suit to be introduced; the subsequent con- 
sultation of the episcopal committee which decided that the 
oficialités had jurisdiction to proceed with the hearings; the 
promoter’s own animadversions on the case; and the sentence 
issued by the diocesan official, Pierre Boilesves. Other docu- 
ments include the appeal of the diocesan promoter to the metro- 
politan tribunal. The documents in the Archives Nationales 
comprise the decision on competency by the seven prelates on 
1 January 1810; the procés-verbal of the enquiry made by the 
diocesan official, Boilesves, all within the space of a single day; 
the declarations made by the four witnesses (Cardinal Fesch, 
Berthier, Duroc, and Talleyrand), and the two sentences of the 
two officials, Boilesves and Lejeas. 

The second part of the thesis, the ¢tude juridique, begins with 
an all-important chapter entitled “Le milieu juridique de 1810 et 
la doctrine gallicane du mariage’. By way of preliminary the author 
gives us short accounts of the three principal members of the 
tribunals, Rudemare the diocesan promoter and Boilesve and 
Lejeas the two officials. Of these three men, the first two seem 
to have been priests of excellent character and of real integrity. 
The metropolitan official, Francois-Antoine Lejeas, was, it 
seems, a man with rather unsatisfactory antecedents. He had, it 
is true, been vicar-general of the Paris diocese since 1803, and 
had been appointed bishop of Liége on 9 February 1809. For 
various reasons he never took effective possession of the see, and 
never received episcopal consecration. It seems, however, 
hardly fair to assert, as de la Serviére does in the Dictionnaire 
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apologétique (1, 1120), that he obtained the see of Liége as a 
reward for giving the emperor a nullity decree, since, as the re- 
spective dates show, he was nominated bishop of Liége some 
months before the events of January 1810. 

The remainder of this chapter on the milieu juridique is con- 
cerned with the survival of Gallican teaching all through the 
revolutionary period and beyond, with its insistence upon the 
distinction between marriage as a sacrament and marriage as a 
contract, and with the theory that the matter of the sacrament 
was the civil contract, so that nullity of the contract as deter- 
mined by the laws and ordinances of the kingdom carried with 
it nullity of the sacramental bond. This doctrine, which was 
widely proclaimed by the Gallican canonists, helps to explain 
Cambacérés’ request to the Paris tribunals, and the assumption 
underlying it that a nullity decree would readily be granted in 
view of the civil decree of divorce that had already been pro- 
nounced. 

Chapter II, on the competence of the Paris courts to adjudi- 
cate on such an issue, sets out in some detail the history of the 
bishops’ conference that decided in favour of competency, while 
calling attention to the obvious slip made by the commission in 
its statement, which seemed to teach that it was the consent to 
the marriage that called for juridical proof, and not the absence 
of consent! No wonder that Rudemare, the diocesan promoter, 
attaches no less than three exclamation marks when he copies 
this phrase in the bishops’ decision. After a lengthy review of the 
traditional doctrine and practice regarding recourse to Rome in 
the matrimonial causes of sovereigns the reasonable conclusion 
is reached that, at the time of the 1810 decrees, it was by no 
means clear that such recourse was of obligation. Those who 
wish to argue that the law was straightforward must face the 
difficulty, already mentioned above, that so wise and devout a 
scholar as M. Emery, superior-general of St Sulpice, was not 
convinced that recourse was unavoidable. In the matter of pre- 
cedents he could cite the cause of Louis VII and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, which had been decided in 1152 by a council, with- 
out any degree of papal intervention. M. Grégoire’s conclusion 
appears to be justified—that it was the custom in almost all cases 
to submit the matrimonial causes of royal persons to the Pope, 
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but that this custom was not a matter of strict law. Faced with 
a doubt regarding the law, and fortified by the ruling of the 
episcopal committee, the officials judged that they were free to 
take cognizance of the cause. More simply, as they were not 
certainly incompetent, they remained, in their own view, com- 
petent. Benedict XIV in 1741 had, it is true, reserved to the 
Holy See all dispensations super ratum et non consummatum, but 
the reservation of all marriage cases of royal persons was not 
clearly effected before the publication of the Codex juris canonici 
in 1917 (canon 1557, §1, 1°). 

M. Grégoire’s third chapter is taken up with the vexed 
question of the protest alleged to have been made by the Pope 
when he was informed of the decisions taken by the Paris offici- 
alités. It has been stated, for example, by M. Vieujean in his 
contribution to Apologétique that the Pope declaimed against the 
illegality of the sentences pronounced by the Paris officials in an 
affair that was not within their competence, but never expressed 
any opinion about the actual merits of the case. Actually, as the 
author sufficiently proves, the Pope’s opinions were hesitating 
and changeable; it is difficult to see in them a protest or a 
declaration that reserved the affair to the Holy See. In any 
event, such a protest could hardly have been made after 29 
May 1814, date of Josephine’s death at Malmaison, when the 
juristic principle Crimina morte extinguuntur would have had full 
application. 

Chapter IV (Les degrés de juridiction) is mainly concerned to 
explain the system whereby the French metropolitan sees were, 
at the time of Napoleon’s nullity suit, provided with two tri- 
bunals apiece, while the primatial sees (Lyons and Bourges) 
had no less than three. One curious feature was that the position 
was not fully appreciated either by the Pope or by the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna. Since Paris was a metropolitan see, both 
Pope and Archbishop were led to enquire which had been the 
tribunal of first instance. It may be noted that provision had 
been made for appeal to Lyons at third instance, but no move 
of this kind was ever attempted in the affair of Napoleon’s 
nullity. 

Chapter V (La preuve du mariage) is not of major importance. 
In spite of the absence of witnesses at the rite performed by 
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Cardinal Fesch in 1804, there could be no serious doubt about 
the performance. The Cardinal’s own declaration of 6 January 
1810 is one of the authentic documents contained in the dossier 
in the possession of the Archives Nationales (Grégoire, pp. 52- 


Chapter VI (La clandestinité) is perhaps the most important 
chapter in the volume. To put an end to the abuses resulting 
from clandestine unions the Council of Trent decided that, for 
a marriage to be valid and recognized by the Church, it must be 
contracted in the presence of the parish priest and two wit- 
nesses. The decree Tametsi had, admittedly, been promulgated, 
even in France, in a somewhat haphazard manner, since in 
parishes where the majority of the population was Protestant, 
it frequently happened that the decree was not published. It 
was sufficient in many dioceses to cross a parochial boundary to 
be, according to circumstances, subject to the law or free from 
its obligation. And then there was the difficulty as to the parish 
priest whose presence was required. Was he competent to assist 
at all marriages taking place in his parish or only at the marri- 
ages of his parishioners? And, outside the parochial boundaries, 
was he competent to assist at his parishioners’ marriages, as he 
was competent to hear his parishioners’ confessions outside 
those boundaries? These were serious questions, and the situa- 
tion was complicated by the dispositions of the ordonnances 
royales, by the authority of which all publications of Tametsi 
were made. The ordinance of Blois in 1579 called for the publi- 
cation of banns under pain of nullity, though later it was con- 
ceded that the marriage of those who had attained their majori- 
ties was not affected by the absence of banns, provided that all 
other formalities had been observed. It is to be observed that, 
according to the Traité de la juridiction écclésiastique by the Galli- 
can writer Drezolles, the Pope himself could not grant dispen- 
sation from banns to those domiciled in the kingdom of France. 

As regards the witnesses the ordinance of Blois was even 
more exacting than Trent in requiring the presence of “quatre 
personnes dignes de foi, pour le moins”. It became, however, usual 
only to insist upon the presence of four witnesses in the 
marriages of minors. 

In deciding that he was competent to bless the marriage and 
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receive the matrimonial consent of Napoleon and Josephine, 
Cardinal Fesch was relying upon the dispensation alleged by 
him to have been granted by the Pope in order to carry out the 
office of grand almoner. Was the Pope aware at the time that 
there was question of a ceremony to convalidate the civil union 
of Napoleon and Josephine? In spite of many statements in the 
afirmative this seems extremely unlikely. The mere fact that 
Fesch made use of so vague a formula is surely sufficient indica- 
tion that the Pope was to be kept in the dark about the precise 
reason for the dispensation. If Pius VII had been informed by 
Josephine or some other, Fesch would have had no reason for 
concealing his intentions. Yet even if the Pope had been fully 
informed and had granted a full and adequate dispensation to 
one who, as Archbishop of Lyons, was neither the parish priest 
nor the Ordinary of the Paris archdiocese, to carry out the rite 
of marriage without witnesses, the Gallican canonists would 
still have maintained that, in default of letters patent issued 
under the royal mandate, such a dispensation would have had 
no validity. The words used by Lejeas, the metropolitan official, 
emphasize the facts and the only possible verdict: 


“Tl est certain que le défaut de presence du propre curé et 
des témoins, requis par le concile de Trente et par les ordon- 
naces royales, présente un vice radical de l’acte de célébration 
de mariage, vice que rien, dans l’espéce, n’a pu couvrir.” 
(Grégoire, p. 59.) 


Chapter VII (Le défaut de consentement) discusses the reasons 
that led the judge of second instance to decide that, in addition 
to the cause of nullity resulting from the lack of canonical 
form, invalidity could also be established on the ground of in- 
sufficient, or simulated, consent on the part of Napoleon. Here, 
there can be little doubt, the evidence was less satisfactory. It 
was embodied in the statements of four men, three of whom 
knew nothing about the emperor’s internal dispositions re- 
garding the marriage, apart from what he himself had told 
them at a later date. Cardinal Fesch alone was privy to the 
emperor’s deliberations at the time of the marriage, and he 
gave evidence that the emperor had consented to go through a 
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form of marriage before the coronation simply in order to 
please and satisfy his imperial consort. He had no intention of 
binding himself to a permanent union. In his judgement Lejeas 
lays stress upon the undoubted truth that any religious and civil 
contract of marriage to which one or both of the parties have 
not given a formal and voluntary consent does not fulfil the 
conditions for a valid and indissoluble marriage. On the ques. 
tion of what actually happened, he accepts the witnesses’ state- 
ments that the emperor did not wish to be irrevocably bound, 
but recognizes, as any canonist was obliged to do, that these 
statements come late in the day, and have against them the fact 
that the marriage ceremony certainly took place (with the 
deficiencies already mentioned) which diminishes their pro- 
bative value. In these circumstances he is obliged to have re- 
course to the rather wild suggestion that the emperor had hin- 
self arranged that no witnesses should be present, and this with 
the deliberate purpose of omitting certain formalities essential 
for a valid marriage. This seems altogether too far-fetched to 
serve as a valid argument. Admittedly the emperor himself in- 
sisted upon the utmost secrecy, and it was no doubt for this 
reason that only the contracting parties and the Cardinal of 
Lyons were present at the rite. There appears, to say the least, 
to be inadequate proof that Napoleon deliberately arranged for 
the performance of an invalid rite, at a time when no Austrian 
marriage was in contemplation, and when he was still sincerely 
attached to Josephine. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
M. Grégoire has passed all too rapidly over the proof of lack of 
consent on the emperor’s part; his conclusion that in Lejeas’ 
written judgement “‘le ratsonnement était impeccable” (p. 194) is un- 
likely to be generally accepted by his readers. He himself is 
fully aware that the absence of witnesses would, according to 


Gallican law, invalidate the marriage even if the Pope himself J 


had dispensed from the Tridentine regulations on this point. 
But it is important to establish that Napoleon too was fully in- 
formed on such a matter, and that his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
deliberately undertook to officiate at a rite which he knew with- 
out peradventure to be invalid. 

Of the remaining chapters in this interesting book the only 
one that is of special importance is Chapter XI Le mariage ciuil. 
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It raises the debatable question whether, even apart from any 
religious ceremony, the civil marriage of 9 March 1796 was not 
a canonically valid marriage, as being one contracted in the 
circumstances envisaged in later legislation by Canon 1098 
(matrimonium contractum coram Solis testibus). Here the short answer 
is that, during the revolutionary period, many canonically 
valid unions were contracted coram solis testibus in towns or 
country places where no priest was available. In Paris, how- 
ever, marriages of this kind were later adjudged to be invalid 
because, however great the difficulties may have been, priests 
were in fact available. 

In conclusion, one may agree with M. Grégoire that a great 
deal still remains to be determined about this celebrated ques- 
tion. One of the many unsatisfactory features of the enquiry 
made by the two tribunals was that, at no stage of the proceed- 
ings, were the parties themselves cited before the court. Admit- 
tedly the depositions of the parties would not, in themselves, 
have had force of proof, yet, in common with some other 
features of the proceedings, this failure to call Napoleon and 
Josephine to give testimony helped to justify Rudemare’s fear 
that the enquiry would be regarded as hastily contrived. The 
absence of any intervention by a defensor vinculi confirmed this 
impression, but it seems clear that, even some sixty years after 
the institution of that office by Benedict XIV, a defender of the 
bond was not commonly found among the functionaries of the 
French courts. 

M. Grégoire argues, perhaps with success, that the charge of 
usurpation of jurisdiction cannot be sustained. True, major 
causes were reserved to the Pope, but it is not certain that 
matrimonial causes were commonly regarded as in this 
category. There was at least some reasonable doubt, and M. 
Emery in a letter of 2 February 1810 was able to write: “Aussi 
jen’oserais bldmer la décision dans les circonstances, Réservons nos cen- 
sures pour des cas plus clairs.” (Grégoire, p. 232.) 

It may well be also that the members of the tribunals can be 
cleared of the charge of prévarication, that is to say of jobbery or 
maladministration of justice. As Grégoire insists, they loyally 
applied to the case the juridical standards of their Church, and 
it was the Gallican canon law that prevailed. The obscurities of 
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the case derive not from the law or from its application but 
from the evidence of the four witnesses. The position of Cardinal 
Fesch remains difficult to explain, and there are many questions 
to which no certain answer can be given. Did the Pope really 
understand the request for faculties made by the Cardinal? Did 
the emperor renew his consent at the ceremony before the coro- 
nation? Did he even give the required answers to the questions 
demanded by the marriage rite? Did Napoleon manage to 
deceive the Pope, the Cardinal and the empress? One cannot 
be sure whether the Cardinal was or was not the victim of 
Napoleon’s lack of candour. The testimony of the other wit- 
nesses remained suspect, yet it was difficult for the judges to 
disregard the evidence of the three highest dignitaries in the 
Empire. 

Finally, did the judges of 1810 apply the existing law with 
full knowledge and adequate conscientiousness? M. Grégoire is 
prepared to maintain that an answer can be given in the affirm- 
ative. He concludes with Canon Edouard Fournier: 


‘Tout juge a deux lumiéres pour éclairer sa marche: sa con- 
science et la loi. Comment il a obéi a sa conscience Dieu seul lui 
en demande compte. Mais les hommes peuvent apprécier l’usage 
fait de la loi. Ce qu’on peut affirmer des juges de Paris, dans 
laffaire du mariage de Napoléon, c’est que pour des raisons tout 
impersonnelles . . . ils ont suivi la loi gallicane . . . L’officialité 
parisienne ne saurait étre accusée ni d’ignorance, ni de com- 
plaisance, ni de servilisme.”# 


None the less, the lengthy Warré de la Procédure . . . prepared 
at a later date by the diocesan promoter, Rudemare, makes it 
clear that the four members of the Paris tribunals were sub- 
jected to severe pressure by the archchancellor with a view to 
obtaining a speedy and wholly confidential decision (Grégoire, 
pp. 25-36). It must remain a matter for speculation what would 
have been the consequences for the French Empire and the 
Papacy of a verdict given against the wishes of the Emperor. 
Would there have been an appeal to the primatial tribunal of 


1 L’origine du vicaire général et des autres membres de la curie diocésaine. Paris, 1940, 
p. 281 (ap. Grégoire, p. 234.) 
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third instance? Would a further appeal have been made to the 
Roman Curia? Or, if the cause had been finally rejected, would 
Napoleon have consented to renounce his plans for a second 
marriage and to return to the only one of the many women in 
his life whom he had ever sincerely loved? One may conclude in 
the words of a celebrated jurist, after his detailed review of the 
judicial conduct of the Penge murder trial: “My reader, you 
are as competent to judge as I am.””* 
jJoun M. T. Barton 


THE MONK AND THE HOLY PEOPLE 
OF GOD 


FFICIAL establishment by the apostolic constitution Pro- 
vida Mater of the fact that the full religious life, involving 
public vows, is not incompatible with a life lived completely in 
the world makes it desirable to examine anew the definition of 
monk. Provida Mater gave approval to the formation of so-called 
Secular Institutes, some of them taking public vows of religion 
while working in the world without religious habit or enclosure 
or, in fact, anything external to distinguish them from those 
among whom they live and work. Yet some of these claim that 
their aim is the contemplative life and consider that it is con- 
templation alone that will give value to their presence among 
others. Some of the older, enclosed, orders of contemplative 
nuns have also recently been permitted, even encouraged, to 
undertake certain works directly connected with the outside 
world and, though this may be due partly to the necessity of 
providing the means of living in changed circumstances, there 
does seem to be more to it than that. Add to this the fact of a 
certain ferment in the older orders, combined with some heart- 
searching and experimenting, and it would seem useful, or even 
necessary, to clarify at least one point. 
Confining ourselves to the various branches of the monastic 
order in the strict sense, to which alone the name monk properly 


. The Right Hon. Sir Travers Humphreys, Criminal Days, London, 1946, p. 


15 
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belongs and which was, in the beginning, synonymous with 
religious state, it is obvious that the usual explanation of the 
name monachos as someone who lives monos or alone is not satis- 
factory. Solitaries, hermits, have generally formed only a very 
small section of the monastic order. Even in the beginning 
those who began as solitaries usually, in fact, lived in groups and 
tended to form organized bodies, and today our Latin Code of 
Canon Law does not even admit their existence, while the 
Oriental Code devotes to them only a single sentence. Today 
monks (and nuns, moniales) in the strict sense are commonly 
thought of as men of prayer, contemplatives, people who live 
alone, at least to the extent of being in communities cut off toa 
greater or less degree from the rest of the world, in order to seek 
God by prayer and contemplation. Yet this will not do either, 
since many monks, perhaps a large majority in some countries 
and congregations, deny strongly that they are contemplative. 
So we find, for instance, that in the later editions of one modern 
work on St Benedict by a Benedictine it is given as the author’s 
considered verdict that the Order is not of its nature contem- 
plative. This would have startled St Benedict’s contemporaries 
for whom (to quote the words of Denys the Areopagite, who 
may be assumed to be summarizing tradition on this point) the 
laity, the holy people of God, are identical with the order of 
contemplatives.! When we compare it with the claim of some 
of the modern secular institutes to be wholly contemplative 
while working in the world at ordinary professions, it becomes 
curiouser and curiouser. Are we to assume that monks and 
nuns, who are by their rule confined more or less strictly to 
monasteries, are less contemplative than religious who live 
mostly, or even entirely, in the world, and even less so than the 


ordinary run of laymen? To what purpose, then, the separation. 


and seclusion? 

The dilemma does, of course, arise partly from a confusion 
of terms, indicating also at least a partial confusion of ideas, as 
though contemplation were incompatible with earning a living 
and indeed with any bodily activity, even within an enclosure. 


1 The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Denys the Areopagite, 536D. References through- 


out are to Migne’s Greek Patrology, vol. 3, the number being that of the page and 
column. 
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This is unfortunate also in so far as it hampers the revival of the 
old tradition, of contemplation as the proper aim of all Christian 
life that is accompanying official encouragement of the laity to 
a fuller participation in the Church’s liturgical life and apos- 
tolate.1 Yet, even when allowance is made for a possible con- 
fusion of terms, we are still faced with the dilemma of these 
monks who are neither solitary nor, according to some of 
themselves, contemplative. 

One of the oldest of our Christian writers, who is among 
the authorities most frequently quoted by St Thomas and has 
exerted a unique influence on mystical and ascetical literature 
down to our own day, Denys the Areopagite, sometimes called, 
rather unkindly, the Pseudo-Areopagite,? explains the name 
differently. He takes it as descriptive of the manner in which 
the monk’s life is reduced to a unity, to one, all its elements 
organized and simplified—unified is the word he most frequently 
uses—and focused on God alone, God approached and contem- 
plated through the liturgical worship of the Church; an objec- 
tive approach which will, however, have little effect unless the 
subject is properly disposed. “They are called monks,” he says, 
“because their lives, instead of being divided, are perfectly one, 
because they unify themselves by a recollection (i.e. in the 
literal sense of gathering together their whole lives) which 
excludes every distraction, tending to a unity of life like that of 
God and towards the perfection of the love of God.” Speaking 


1 The usual explanation, that of St Thomas, is that contemplatives are they 
whose whole lives are ordered to contemplation, in the sense that they undertake 
no direct work for the world. Active religious, on the other hand, are said to be 
those devoted directly to some work for the world, such as teaching, preaching, 
nursing, and through this aiming at perfection. It is not meant, of course, that 
these latter do not, or should not, contemplate, nor that the former spend all their 
day at prayer or directly religious exercises; they may in fact be, and many of 
them are, more active at manual tasks than many active people, but it is all done 
in a setting conducive to contemplation and should itself eventually become 
contemplative. 

* The author of a group of mystical treatises, one of which is quoted here, claims 
to be the Denys the Areopagite described by Acts xvii, 16 34, as having been 
converted by St Paul. According to tradition he became Bishop of Athens and 
later first Bishop of Paris. Since the Denys who was Bishop of Paris suffered martyr- 
dom under the Emperor Decius in the third century (according to the testimony 
of Gregory of Tours and Sulpicius Severus) this would give him a quite remarkable 
span of life. His works are first mentioned in the early sixth century and it is now 
generally held, on internal evidence, that they were written probably towards the 


end of the fifth century; but the identity of the author still remains a mystery. 
* Eccl. Hier., 533A. 
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of the Monastic Consecration (for so he calls it), he says: 
“*, .. their lives being unified they have the obligation of making 
only one with the One, of uniting themselves with the sacred 
Unity. . . .”! This author, who wrote in Greek, must have 
been well aware of the other and, it would seem, more obvious, 
meaning of the name, nor need we suppose that he excludes 
the more usual explanation of solitary, absolute or comparative; 
still this is clearly for him the essence of the monastic state and 
material solitude merely one of the means, even if one of the 
most effective means, of attaining it; for those, that is, who 
could take it. 

This explanation is the more striking when one considers 
that it was almost certainly written at a time when the monk 
as a solitary was still sufficiently familiar to support the more 
usual derivation, most probably towards the end of the fifth 
century, and, even if the derivation should seem somewhat 
forced, there can be little doubt that the tradition of the 
Primitive Church in this matter is accurately portrayed. 

This seems in many ways to have been a period of codifica- 
tion, organization and definition. The Church had emerged 
from underground and was able to breathe freely and take 
stock of itself before that long period of slow growth and incor- 
poration of new peoples and fresh blood that historians have 
been pleased to call the Dark Ages. Now, at the culmination of 
the age of the great councils and patristic writings, there 
appears what may almost be described as this summary of the 
Church’s ascetical, mystical tradition as distinguished from the 
more immediately didactic and apologetic writings of the 
Fathers. The fundamental doctrines of the Church had been 
defined, the laws were codified, the Rule of St Benedict, which 
was to become the general, almost standard, rule for monks of 
the west, was largely a digest, a careful synthesis of the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of former monks of both east | 
and west, tested by his own experience. In a rather similar way 
the writings of Denys the Areopagite came to be accepted as 
summing up the mystical and liturgical tradition of the early 
Church, exerting a comparable influence in their own sphere. 

The unknown writer views the whole of being in one great 

1 Op. cit., 533D. 
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cosmic sweep, observing in it a regular pattern, seeing this 
world and its institutions modelled on the invisible world of 
heaven, with the Church’s sacramental system, embodied in her 
liturgical worship, as the meeting-point of the two. Through the 
visible symbols of the sacraments man passes to the contempla- 
tion of the invisible world, rising gradually to perfect trans- 
forming union with the One in a knowledge that can only be 
described as unknowing, surpassing rational definition. In the 
chapter with which we are concerned here, having already 
expounded the symbolic significance of the principal sacraments 
of the Church and the order of clergy, which he sees as three- 
fold, bishops, priests and deacons, he passes to a consideration 
of the orders or degrees of the laity. These, too, form, for him, a 
threefold order: first, and lowest, those undergoing purification 
in preparation for admission to the mysteries, the sacraments ; 
secondly, the holy people, the contemplatives ; lastly, the highest 
order, the monks.! 

The middle order is, as we have seen, identical with the 
order of contemplatives, enjoying the stable possession of the 
power of contemplation.? The order of monks is the same, only 
more so. They live the life of the holy people of God in its 
perfection, rising to the highest perfection,’ the perfection of 
contemplation and union, and this they do because their service 
of God is one whole, single, perfectly one.* This, at least, is what 
our author says, but what he really means, as is clear from his 
description of the monastic consecration and his contemplation 
of it, is that the monk enters voluntarily a state in which he 
obliges himself to tend to such perfection. Yet this does not 
entirely explain it; in the view of the Areopagite the monk is 
constituted in a quite objective state of perfection, since his 


1 Our author sees the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as formed of the Sacraments, the 
Clergy and the Laity, in that order of dignity. Each of the three degrees or orders 
is threefold, or at least has a threefold function: Purification, Illumination and 
Perfection (or Union). In the order of clergy these functions are distinctive of, 
respectively, Deacons, Priests, Bishops. The laity are divided according as they are 
in the way of purification, illumination or perfection (union). In this, he says, it 
follows the same structure as the Celestial Hierarchy, and though purification in 
the strict sense cannot be spoken of here, still the lower degrees of angels are 


aeaane by the higher and this is a kind of purification of their ignorance 
537A ff). 


* Fecl. Hier., 532B. 
° Op. cit., 532D. 

* Op. cit., 533A. 
Vol. xum 
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consecration gives him the grace that makes him perfect, only, 
needless to say, this requires his own co-operation, it will be 
effective in proportion to his merits.1 This is typical of his very 
objective view of the working of grace and the sacraments. It 
might be objected that by calling the body of the laity contem- 
plative he means no more in this context than that the laity, 
after purification, are admitted to the sacraments. Our author 
is not, however, conscious of any distinction between public and 
private prayer, or between what one might call objective and 
subjective religion; all grace is from Christ with whom we are 
united in the hierarchy. The traditional doctrine of the Church, | 
that the highest mystical union is simply the logical develop- 
ment of the normal Christian life, is re-stated here and linked 
with the Church’s liturgy, seen as the normal continuation of 
active participation in the Church’s liturgical worship. “He 
that sees Me sees the Father,” our Lord said. He might well have 
added: ‘“‘He that sees the sacraments (with their full clothing of 
symbols, words, actions, readings and singing) sees Me.” In fact, 
we see Him better this way than we could have done at any one 
moment of His earthly life, in a manner better calculated to 
help our contemplation to pass beyond the symbols, the out- 
ward appearances. This is the author’s constant theme, that we 
must never stop at the appearances but pass through them to 
the reality they veil and clothe under these material forms. This 
the Christian is able to do once he has been initiated and God 
has been born in the soul.? The author’s Mvstical Theolog y suggests 
the further stages, but active participation in the mysteries is for 
him basically contemplation and what may follow simply its 
logical continuation, assuming always that this liturgical con- 
templation is adequately presented, properly understood and 
actively shared in. 

It would seem then that, in the view of the Areopagite, the | 
monastic order is indeed contemplative, in common with the 
body of the faithful, and that it is the degree of his contempla- 
tion, the manner in which the life of the monk is unified for this 
purpose, made one integral whole with every distracting and 
potentially discordant element excluded and all directed to the 


1 Op. cit., 532D. 
2 Op. cit., 392B. 
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one end, that distinguishes him. There seems to be no evidence 
that St Benedict, when he wrote his rule for monks in the 
following century, knew of these writings, but he was himself 
writing in the same tradition and his rule exemplifies in a 
remarkable way this criterion of unification. The monastery is 
set apart from the rest of the world, to this extent at least the 
community as a whole being alone, solitary; traditionally too 
it is most commonly set in a secluded position. The site being 
chosen, it is surrounded by a wall, enclosed in some way, con- 
centrating in a single unity the life within it, with a porter to 
keep the gate, a wise old man. Every effort is made, once the 
enclosure is established, to concentrate the whole life of the 
monk within it. He may not normally go outside it, for this is by 
no means expedient for their souls. Should he, for urgent 
business, receive permission for a journey, special prayers are 
ordered at his departure and again on his return, and each day, 
at the divine office, commemoration is made of the absent 
brethren. Further to hasten his return, if he is to return the 
same day he may not partake of food or drink outside the 
monastery, and St Gregory has some discouraging accounts of 
what might happen should he presume to do so. When he does 
return he may not retail gossip from the outside world—no 
travellers’ tales. Communication with the outside world, by 
letter, conversation with guests, etc., may be undertaken only 
with permission and is not encouraged. In order to avoid as far 
as possible all intercourse with the outside world everything 
necessary must, as far as possible, be contained within the 
enclosure, such as water, a mill, a garden and the various 
crafts. 

And the reason for all this? Certainly not to cut the monk 
off from life, but to unify him, to concentrate all his activity, his 
thoughts and his interests round one centre where he may enter 
into union with the One, the source and origin of all reality of 
which our visible world is merely the outermost fringe. The 
centre is, as for the Areopagite, the mysteries, the service or 
work of God, the Church’s liturgical worship, to which nothing 


1One might add—but it is not possible to enumerate them all here—the 
numerous regulations to ensure the unity of the community such as the position of 


e superior, avoidance of singularity and eccentricity in such things as food, dress, 
speech, way of doing things. 
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is to be preferred, and the regulations for its performance take 
up a large part of the Rule. The Mass, through which the monk 
enters the invisible world to contemplation and union with the 
One, is at the centre of this, and round it circle the hours of the 
divine office, seven times during the day and once in the night. 
Thus the monastery, in this view, contains only what is helpful 
to the monk in his contemplation of the mysteries, contributes 
directly to this, for their worthy performance and the providing 
of his own needs, for it is set forth as the ideal that he should 
earn his living by the direct work of his hands, a considerable 
period a day is set apart for manual work, for—then are they 
truly monks, when they live by the labour of their hands as did 
our holy fathers and the apostles. 

The Areopagite gives us an alternative name for monks: 
“they are sometimes called,” he says, “therapeutes.”! This is not 
an easy word to translate in this connexion, but it seems to 
mean, roughly, servitors, and monks are so called because of the 
purity of their worship, their service, of God, the single- 
mindedness and perfection, that is, with which everything in 
their lives is directed to this one centre. St Benedict uses almost 
the same phrase when he summarizes his purpose in a single 
sentence by saying that it is his intention to establish a school of 
the Lord’s service, to lead his monks, that is, to this unification 
of their lives. Again it is worth noting that he nowhere lays 
down any rules or time for “contemplation” or “mental prayer” 
apart from the very detailed regulations for what the Areopagite 
would call the contemplation of the mysteries, the liturgical 
celebrations, though we do, in fact, know from the (almost 
contemporary) writings of St Gregory that there were periods 
of private prayer in St Benedict’s own monastery. He clearly 
expects that through this daily, hourly participation in the 
liturgy of the hierarchy monks will be taught of God; all their | 
prayer will gradually become contemplative, persisting beyond 
the set times for public prayer, and in time come to pervade 
the whole day. 

It would seem then that solitude, desirable as it may be, is 
not the distinguishing mark of monks, nor even contemplation, 
which is common to all the holy people, but the manner and 

1 Eccl. Hier., 533A. 
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measure in which this contemplation is achieved, by the forma- 
tion of a community that is, in effect, a world in miniature, with 
all its activities focussed on the one end and all that does not 
contribute to that end rigorously excluded. The Areopagite 
knew, of course, only the monastic order in the strict sense, not 
the later orders of friars, the Society, modern congregations and 
the Little Brother or Little Sister ploughing a contemplative 
lonely furrow all alone in the world, to which common usage 
now gives, incorrectly, the name of monks and nuns. One 
wonders how he would have explained, for instance, had he 
known them, the so-called active orders or St Thomas’s mixed 
state. On his own premises it seems that he would probably 
have acquiesced in the wisdom of the popular voice and called 
them all monks and nuns. The rules of all of them have been 
approved by the Church as calculated to lead to perfection and 
this, in our author’s view, is identical with contemplation of 
and union with the One. They may not be solitary, and some 
of them may deny that they are contemplative, but to the 
extent that their lives have been unified in this way, arranged 
according to this scheme and rule, they seem to come within 
the definition here proposed. Even so, the solitary, enclosed 
community of the type we have seen regulated for by St 
Benedict does form a quite distinctive type as compared with 
active communities, and with monastic communities in the 
strict sense that have, in course of time, become assimilated in a 
greater or less degree to the active orders, in devoting them- 
selves to works of charity in, or at least for, the outside world. 
This is the type of community our author had in mind, it is the 
only one that fits exactly his definition, and has been universally 
regarded as the contemplative community par excellence. It 
seems, therefore, that a word of explanation is called for. 

It would be in line with the author’s thought to see this as 
the prototype, the earthly prototype, of every community, 
whether of the monastic order or of the holy people. The 
monk’s sphere of action is his enclosure, within which he may 
be called on to perform any of the tasks of his brethren in the 
world outside, only here it is done within this complete, closed 
economy in which every action is seen clearly directed to its 
proper end. The active religious lives and works on a larger 
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stage; the world, or at least his own particular parish, town or 
state, is the enclosure in which he performs the specialized task 
of his order. His attention and activity are directed outwards 
towards the larger community of which he forms an integral 
part, contributing to its perfection; and indirectly, by way of 
that, to contemplation of and union with the One; his task is 
to produce a unity. In the typical community the Areopagite 
had in mind the gaze of the monk is habitually turned inwards 
to the direct contemplation of God in his mysteries in a world 
which is already a single unity, modelled more immediately on 
the heavenly city of the Celestial Hierarchy and revealing it to 
the contemplation of men. In its idea and ideal it is a prevision 
of the end of all things, the earthly visible presentation of the 
eternal liturgy of heaven. 

Considering the ruins of a great abbey in the middle of a 
busy country town, perhaps giving the town its name, one is 
reminded that, though its beginnings were in solitude, it was 
just the singleness of its aim, the unification of life within its 
enclosure, that made it a pattern and a source of life, spiritual 
and material, for the town that grew up round it; for the ulti- 


mate end of every community, of all the holy people in all its 
activities, must be the same, simply the perfect service, the 
praise and service of God. 

Denys RutTLepcGeE, O.S.B. 


THE FALL OF MAN AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS! 


ANY people are bewildered today about man and the 

possibilities of human progress. The situation seems to § 
justify great hopes and at the same time to provoke despair. 
Never before have men seen such a rapid advance in the sphere 
of material and scientific achievement. Surely the change that 
is coming about in our everyday lives is gradually freeing us 
from the heavier burdens imposed by our bodily existence and 


1A conference given to the University of London Catholic Society, at St 
Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, 10 November 1957. 
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offering us unparalleled opportunities for spiritual betterment. 
But has material progress in fact enlarged our spiritual exist- 
ence? Isn’t it rather the case that neverb efore has man’s 
spiritual stature been so low, never before human nature shown 
itself so untamed and so bestial? So little has moral progress 
matched our material successes, so frightening has been the 
moral depravity of our time, that some have despaired of the 
human race. “Since about 1930,” wrote George Orwell, “the 
world has given no reason for optimism whatever. Nothing is in 
sight except a welter of lies, hatred, cruelty and ignorance.” 
What is the Christian attitude to all this? Not much penetration 
is needed to see that the Christian view about human achieve- 
ment and social progress is closely linked to the doctrine of 
original sin. It is most relevant to the issue to know that each of 
us comes into this world alienated from God by sin; not by a 
personal act of sin but by a state of sin brought about in us by 
the rebellion of Adam from whom we descend. This doctrine 
is a difficult one for our minds, but it is one that can be con- 
firmed by reflexion on the actual state of this world; and to be 
seen in its true significance it must be placed in the context of 
the redeeming love of God. Here, for our purpose, the fact of 
original sin must be taken for granted. The implications of it 
are our present interest. What does the fallen state of man 
imply? What are the repercussions on man’s make-up and 
potentialities of the condition of racial sin? 

A mere glance at the doctrine tells us that by original sin 
man is deprived of sanctifying grace and, with this, of the other 
gratuitous gifts conferred on Adam. Presupposed to the teaching 
on the fall is the truth that Adam was not created by God 
simply as man. He was raised to a higher level of existence, 
given a share in the life of God by grace, and made the recipient 
of other gifts, intended to bring his natural powers into full 
harmony with such a vocation. The fall of Adam was not then 
the fall of a mere man; it was the fall of a gratuitously favoured 
creature from a superhuman and divine level. All these gifts, 
known collectively as original justice, were made dependent on 
the free orientation of man’s will to God. When Adam rebelled 
he lost them; he stood stripped and naked. And in his folly he 

1 Critical Essays, 1946, p. 139. 
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had deprived us of our inheritance. God had attached these 
gifts to human nature itself; they were to be handed on with 
that nature in generation. What had Adam now to give his 
children but an impoverished nature? And not only an impover- 
ished but a tainted nature, because it left man incapable of 
reaching the one destiny willed for him by God. It was a tragic 
ending to a vocation of great promise; but need we be so very 
worried about man’s condition? After all, these gifts were un- 
called for; they were not needed for man to live an ordinary 
human life. God could—it is Catholic teaching—have created 
man without them, and have destined him for an ordinary 
human existence and happiness. Should not reflexion on this 
make us optimistic about fallen man? Man by the fall, shall we 
say, has returned to the state in which he would have been had 
God never raised him above the human level. True, his state is 
sinful in the sense that he is cut off from the end for which God 
made him, but otherwise all is well. His condition on the human 
level is quite sound; he has all his human resources and the 
possibility of an ordinary human existence with its progress and 
happiness lies open before him. Some theologians have given 
the impression that such is in reality the condition of fallen 
man. Tradition, however, seems to strike another note. A truer 
and more firmly founded way of understanding mankind’s 
disaster is far less optimistic. 

Fallen man is stripped of the gifts with which God clothed 
his nature; but that is not all. He is wounded in his natural 
resources. His potentialities even as man are diminished. His 
moral vision and his moral power are seriously affected. Man 
in his fallen state, says St Thomas and the central line of 
theological thought, cannot love God above all things. It is not 
a question here of the supernatural love of charity, which is 
clearly impossible to a man without grace, but of that adher- 
ence to God that belongs to the moral order of nature. Now 
such a love is at the root of man’s moral life. It is the choice of 
God, the Supreme and Absolute Good, as supreme that gives 
the human will that basic direction which guides aright its 
other choices and gives firmness and stability to the moral life. 
Unable to achieve such an act, man remains in a state of 
disequilibrium, easily led to pursue some particular good in a 
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disordered and sinful way. Not all that he does is evil; he can do 
actions that are good. But without much delay he will fall into 
personal sin and add a state of personal rebellion to his con- 
genital estrangement from God. Fallen man cannot avoid sin 
for long; he cannot keep for any length of time the moral 
obligations even of the natural law. It is not the supernatural 
alone that is closed to him. He is incapable in his weakness of 
living a life in accord with the very standards embedded in 
his nature, conformity to which is necessary for a life lived on a 
reasonable human level. He is not entirely immersed in evil and 
can do on occasion what is good, but perseverance is beyond 
him and the choice of the Supreme Good as his ultimate end 
something above his strength. In the moral disorder of his 
activities and the fragile uncertainty of his random achieve- 
ments, fallen man drops below the human level. 

Why is this so? Has human nature been corrupted in its 
constitutive principles? Has man been deprived of his freedom, 
mutilated in his faculties? In other words, is man no longer 
man but the monstrous product of an essential decay? No; 
besides being philosophically untenable, that is heresy—the 
heresy of the Reformers and the Jansenists. Man remains man; 
his nature complete. Even without sin, the imperfect make of 
man would have left him subject to concupiscence, suffering 
and death. Man’s moral impotence comes not from an intrinsic 
corruption in what makes him man, but from his concrete 
situation in this present universe. He does not exist in an order 
of nature pure and simple but in this universe governed by the 
fall and the redemption. The helplessness of fallen man is his 
inability to cope with such a universe. 

What would have been the condition of a universe without 
grace we do not know. But man would have found it an easier 
universe, one within the range of his natural resources. God 
would have given man all the help he needed to achieve a 
stable moral life and to reach a natural happiness in Him. The 
present order is not geared to such a purpose, and consequently 
it forms a terrible environment for man unequipped by grace 
to meet its exigencies. Even after the fall, God does not intend 
man for a natural end nor does he help him towards one. It is 
redemption that He offers him. Moreover, God has permitted 
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in this world as a result of sin a fierce struggle between Good 
and Evil, and Evil is allowed a sway difficult to conceive as 
permissible in a universe left at the natural level. As things are, 
man cannot survive the encounter if he refuses to welcome 
grace. A life of natural moral goodness is but a mirage. Man is 
offered help by God, but it is not to build a natural human 
order; it is a redemption, a restoration of man to the super- 
natural order—and that only through the suffering of the Cross, 

The whole world, John tells us, is in the power of the Evil 
One. This world has Satan as its Prince. We must never forget 
that sin placed mankind under the slavery of Satan; men 
became his captives. Our struggle to do good and to follow 
Christ is a struggle with powers that are more than human. 
‘‘You must wear all the weapons in God’s armoury,” writes 
St Paul, “if you would find strength to resist the cunning of the 
devil. It is not against flesh and blood that we enter the lists; 
we have to do with princedoms and powers with those who 
have mastery of the world in these dark days, with malign 
influences in an order higher than ours” (Eph. vi, 11-12). How 
wrong to under-estimate the force of evil in this present 
economy ! This world, in fact, fell into the grip of the Evil One. 
After the account of the fall, there is given at once the story of 
Cain and Abel, and the sacred writer intended by this to show 
how sin immediately began to spread. What else is biblical 
history but the drama of the long struggle between good and 
evil? The forces of evil were let loose by man’s sin; man, 
though intact in his essential make-up, had been wrenched 
spiritually and psychologically by the calamitous change in his 
condition; he became their easy prey. 

But did not redemption come to his rescue? Yes; from the 
very beginning Christ’s redemption was operative. It offered 
already to Adam grace for eternal salvation. Then in the full- 
ness of time Christ came down into this world. He overcame 
this world and the powers of this world. By His death and 
resurrection He gained the victory. Evil has been defeated, and 
the Risen Christ rules in triumph. He is now gathering His 
chosen ones to Himself and the day will come when His king- 
dom will be gloriously manifested and the universe will be 

1 See 1 Jn. v, 19, and Jn. xvi, 11. 
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transformed and made anew. No reflexion on sin is balanced 
without a consideration of the overwhelming victory of Christ. 
Nevertheless, the actual economy of redemption as willed by 
God makes a study of the fall far from theoretical. This redemp- 
tion is accomplished by a struggle with the forces of Evil. The 
consequences of original sin are not removed at a stroke; they 
are used by God in the process of salvation. Man is thus given 
an opportunity to prove his fidelity and expiate his sins; he is 
taught humility and a sense of his own weakness; he becomes 
aware of the malice of sin and of the mysterious depths of God’s 
justice and love. How many long centuries did mankind wait 
before Christ came! And we still await the full fruits of His 
victory. This remains a fallen universe, and it requires the fall 
to explain its present state. But if sin is still rampant, the power 
of the redemption is with us; grace is offered to all, and the just 
await in secure confidence the final glorious vindication of the 
Good. 

We have now the answer to the question with which we 
began. There can be no lasting human achievement without 
grace ; no true progress except in the setting of the kingdom of 
God. To hope to establish with human knowledge and by 
human resources a new order on earth is a tragic illusion. The 
attempt leads to an enthronement not of Man but of Satan. A 
Christian has his own attitude to this world. He is neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist. He is not an optimist, because he does 
not think it is easy to put this world right. This fallen world 
can only be righted by the Cross and the saving power of Christ. 
Nor, again, does he look for the definitive victory here below. 
Christianity is a religion of the Resurrection; the new order is 
to be inaugurated by the Second Coming of Christ and the 
resurrection of mankind. But a Christian is not a pessimist. This 
world is not regarded as without hope. Christ has won the 
victory. He has risen, and the power of His resurrection is 
already working in the world. Every activity of ours in Christ, 
every initiative that springs from faith and charity is fruitful. 
And, although we cannot measure its progress, the kingdom of 
God is making its way in this world; for Christ is carrying out 
His plan. There is here and now in this world a radiant influ- 
ence of Christ’s power, and the Christian life should exert its 
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beneficent effect throughout the entire range of human enter. 
prise. But we must wait in patience a little while for our victory 
and not be surprised at the continual upsurge of evil. It is the 
time of our sharing in the Cross of Christ. We must not refuse 
His Cross, if we wish to share His resurrection. “‘We are the 
children of God; and if we are His children, then we are His 
heirs too; heirs of God, sharing the inheritance of Christ ; only 
we must share his sufferings, if we are to share his glory (Rom. 
viii, 16-17). 
CHARLES Davis 


A PRIEST OF THE MIDLAND DISTRICT 


= OW often does it happen,” writes Provost Husenbeth, 
“that apparently trivial circumstances are in the mys- 
terious decrees of Providence made links of no small importance 
in the chain of our destinies. It was the offer of a new waistcoat 
that tempted young Robert, and secured his consent to leave 
home for school.” The boy whose sartorial ambition was to 
prompt his biographer to this reflexion was named Robert 
Richmond, and the school was Sedgley Park. Husenbeth, the 
historian of the school, published a brief Life of Rev. Robert 
Richmond in 1845, a warm tribute to his former teacher and 
lifelong friend. He remarks in the opening paragraphs that his 
readers may derive edification and encouragement from read- 
ing the life of a priest who never attained any outward distinc- 
tion, but was remarkably faithful to the duties of an ordinary 
condition in life. For a modern reader this little book is not 
without interest as giving in much more detail than is available 
in most cases the career of a secular priest who spent all his life 
working in the Midlands in the last years of the Vicars Apostolic. 
Robert Richmond was born in 1781 at Forton, a few miles 
south of Lancaster. His mother was of good Catholic family; 
her brother, Rev. John Roe, was a priest working in the Mid- 
land District. But the non-Catholic father insisted on all the 
children being baptized and brought up as Protestants. How- 
ever, it later proved possible for two older brothers, Thomas 
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and George, to be sent to school at Douay, and at about the 
age of seven Robert was offered the opportunity of going to 
Sedgley Park. 

This school, near Wolverhampton, had been established 
twenty-five years before, under the auspices of Bishop Challoner. 
The President at the time of Robert’s arrival was Rev. John 
Southworth, and Robert’s uncle, Mr Roe, was chaplain till 
1790. Robert, not yet a Catholic when he came to school, was 
in due course instructed and admitted to the sacraments. He 
was taught Latin and French by his brother Thomas, ten years 
older than himself, who after his return from Douay joined the 
Sedgley Park staff as a layman. Robert does not appear to have 
been a brilliant student, but he worked hard and methodically. 
Though only fifteen when he left Sedgley Park, he had already 
studied and analysed thirty books of Livy. He grew up to be a 
deeply religious boy, quiet but always cheerful and friendly. 

By the time that he had qualified as a “Stager” by com- 
pleting the regular seven years’ course, he had begun to turn 
his thoughts seriously towards the priesthood. Accordingly in 
1796 he was sent on with two other Church students to the 
newly founded Oscott College, the “old Oscott” to which 
Newman later gave the title of Maryvale. One of Robert’s 
companions, Thomas Latham, died before completing his 
studies. The other, Francis Martyn, was to be the first priest 
ordained from Oscott and the first educated entirely in England 
since the Reformation. These three young men continued their 
study of Latin and other school subjects for several years, and 
proceeded to Philosophy in 1800 and Theology in 1802, mostly 
under the direction of Rev. Thomas Potts, the Vice-President. 
Although they had come to Oscott on 15 August, it appears 
that their course of Philosophy and Theology commenced in 
January, instead of following the usual scholastic year. As he 
advanced in his studies Robert gave special attention to prepara- 
tion for preaching, and used to write out analyses of sermons 
preached in the college chapel. He especially admired those of 
the President, Dr Bew, and of Rev. Joseph Berington, whose 
name is remembered in connexion with the “Staffordshire 
Clergy”. 

But when he had reached his third year of Theology and 
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was already in minor orders, Richmond suffered a painful 
interruption of his studies through prolonged eye trouble. He 
was obliged to leave Oscott in 1804, and to spend the following 
year receiving medical treatment, unable to read or write. But 
he did not give up his earnest hopes of being a priest, and bore 
his trial with great patience. 

His anxieties were much relieved when Mr Southworth 
invited him to return to Sedgley Park at the beginning of 1806, 
and to assist in teaching and giving religious instruction. Rich- 
mond had already had some experience of teaching catechism 
to the younger boys at Oscott, and although he was still scarcely 
able to read he soon showed his worth as a teacher at his old 
school. Husenbeth, who had come to Sedgley Park about three 
years before, draws on his own memories of his teacher in 
praising his efficiency and his kindness to his pupils. The chap- 
lain at this time was Rev. Thomas Walsh, later Vicar Apostolic, 
and Richmond proved a great help to him in instructing the 
junior boys and encouraging them in their devotions. 

By the following year his eyesight was sufficiently restored 
for Bishop Milner to agree to his ordination, and after a Retreat 
under Mr Walsh at Sedgley Park, he went to Wolverhampton to 
receive the major orders in the bishop’s chapel. By special dis- 
pensation he was ordained subdeacon on 11 March 1807, 
deacon on the thirteenth and priest on the fourteenth of the 
same month. He said his first Mass in the school chapel at 
Sedgley Park, and on Easter Monday preached his first sermon 
there. He was still obliged to be careful of his eyes, and used to 
dictate his sermons to a colleague or a pupil. At this time he 
prepared a number of sermons for future use, besides preaching 
frequently at the school, and occasionally at Wolverhampton 
or at Blackladies, where his uncle Mr Roe was now missioner. 

Mr Richmond remained at the Park for nearly eighteen 
months after ordination, but in the summer of 1808 the chap- 
lain, Mr Walsh, was appointed spiritual director at Oscott, and 
Rev. Joseph Bowdon was brought from the mission at Long- 
birch to take his place at the school. Mr Richmond was asked 
to fill the vacancy at Longbirch, which was a long-established 
mission on the Giffard estates, in secluded country a few miles 
north of Wolverhampton. Since the days of Bonaventure 
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Giffard, the first Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, Long- 
birch had often been used as the residence of the bishops, until 
Milner moved to Wolverhampton. Mr Roe’s mission at Black- 
ladies was also on the Giffard estates, which included the 
historic houses of Chillington and Boscobel. 

Husenbeth gives us a detailed account of the daily routine 
which Richmond ordinarily followed in this quiet mission. He 
rose at six, and besides half an hour’s meditation spent more 
than an hour in saying the Little Hours and in other prayers or 
spiritual reading before his Mass at eight. He breakfasted at 
nine, and during and after the meal gave instruction in cate- 
chism to his young nephew William, not yet a Catholic, whom 
he had invited to live with him as soon as he went to Longbirch. 
Until midday he devoted himself to spiritual reading and the 
study of Scripture and Theology. He then said Vespers and 
Compline, and engaged in some further study, or sometimes 
worked in the garden with his nephew, until their frugal dinner 
at one o’clock. After a little while spent in reading “some useful 
or entertaining book”, he would go out to visit the sick and 
others, usually returning home for tea at five. After tea he 
regularly anticipated Matins and Lauds, and spent the rest of 
the evening in preparing sermons, study and spiritual reading. 
Husenbeth speaks of his special admiration for Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints: “He read the twelve volumes through every year, to 
the end of his life; one year in English, and the next in French.” 
He said night prayers in the chapel at eight o’clock, and always 
went to bed at ten. 

Naturally there were exceptions to this rigid rule of life. 
Apart from interruptions caused by the needs of his people, or 
the duty of hospitality to his neighbours, Mr Richmond some- 
times went to Wolverhampton and Sedgley Park, or to his uncle 
at Blackladies. Besides his constant care for the education of his 
nephew, he was engaged on two mornings a week in teaching 
three of the sons of Squire Giffard of Chillington Hall. But it is 
evident that he gave much thought in these early years to 
making up for the interruption of his Theology at Oscott, and 
preparing the elaborate sermons which were customary in those 
days. He noted in March 1811 that he had expended great 
effort on a long course of instructional sermons during his first 
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two years at Longbirch, but then “My strength failed me, and] 
was obliged to desist, after many fruitless trials.” For six months 
he refrained from preaching, except the occasional repetition of 
an old sermon. Then he tried preaching with less elaborate 
preparation, and later resumed the practicg of writing out his 
sermons at length. 

We find in Husenbeth a passage which, besides the curious 
sidelight it throws on Richmond’s character, seems to imply 
that even in that remote mission there were a number of con- 
verts to be received: 


In the Baptismal Register during this his first residence there 
(i.e. 1808-1811), he followed the usual practice of pastors, by 
entering the names of all those whom he baptized conditionally, 
upon receiving them as converts into the communion of the 
Catholic Church. Afterwards, however, he discontinued _ this 
custom, for fear of the danger of self-complacency, ostentation, 
or vain-glory, which might arise from considering the number of 
his converts. 


Husenbeth hastens to add that he does not approve of Rich- 


mond’s point of view, but records it to show how humble and 
simple a man he was. 

In 1811 the community of Benedictine nuns who had been 
compelled to leave Ghent at the time of the French Revolution, 
and found a temporary home at Preston, moved to Caverswall 
Castle in Staffordshire, a few miles from Stoke-on-Trent. In 
those days it was a very secluded place, and the Castle, a fine 
Jacobean mansion which was surrounded by a moat, seemed 
very suitable for a convent. Bishop Milner, who always had the 
welfare of these nuns very much at heart, appointed Mr Rich- 
mond to be their chaplain and confessor, and he went to 
Caverswall on 25 November in that year. 

He at once showed himself a good friend to the community. 
Their temporary chapel was quite inadequate for the nuns and 
the girls whom they had in their school, and it was necessary to 
replace it by a new building adjoining the house. This provided 
a choir for the nuns, with space for the schoolgirls, and a tribune 
for the small congregation from outside, now growing under 
Mr Richmond’s care. With generous financial help from the 
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friends of the nuns the chapel was built in little over a year. The 
annalist of the community tells us that they still have at Oulton 
Abbey (to which they moved in 1853) the originals of ten 
letters which Bishop Milner wrote to Mr Richmond during 
1812, giving minute directions, with plans and sketches, for 
every detail of thé chapel. The building was demolished when 
the nuns left Caverswall, but the present parish church of St 
Filumena was built to replace it, across the moat from the 
Castle. The chapel of the Sisters Servants of the Holy Ghost, 
who acquired the Castle in 1933, is in a wing added in 1891, on 
approximately the same site as the Benedictine chapel. 

Another matter which at once engaged Richmond’s atten- 
tion was the provision of schooling for the poor children of the 
district. The nuns generously offered a room in the convent and 
their services in teaching girls, in addition to their work of 
teaching the “pensioners” or paying pupils whom they had 
boarding with them. By 1815 Mr Richmond had contrived to 
provide a school and a master for the boys. He also gave great 
help to the nuns in their own school, not only undertaking 
religious instruction, but frequently taking a class in French or 
geography, and even taking entire charge of a class for several 
months when the nun who usually taught it was ill. His biog- 
rapher tells us further that he showed great skill and energy in 
planning the drainage of the ground belonging to the Castle, 
and in planting trees, often with his own hands. 

He was also busy with pastoral work for the congregation. 
The Potteries were expanding rapidly, and he had a hand in the 
development of two important missions, at Cobridge, an old 
Catholic centre from penal times, where he preached on the 
occasion of the opening of a new church in 1817, and more 
particularly at Lane End, three miles from Caverswall, the 
beginning of the present parish of St Gregory, Longton. Under 
the direction of Bishop Milner, Mr Richmond raised money for 
the acquisition of a site there, and the building of a chapel was 
begun in 1819. He was not, however, to see the further develop- 
ment of this work. In September of the same year he returned 
to his former mission at Longbirch, changing places with Rev. 
Richard Hubbard who had succeeded him there. 

Richmond was only at Longbirch for less than two years 

Vol. xum Z 
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after his return. In 1821 Sir Thomas Clifford of Tixall, between 
Stafford and Rugeley, begged to have him as chaplain, and 
Bishop Milner sent him to Tixall in July of that year. Here 
again he had the care of a congregation. His brother Thomas, 
who visited him at Christmas, 1822, speaks in his diary of 
eighty-two communicants at midnight Mass. Husenbeth says 
that Robert Richmond was responsible for the beginnings of the 
mission at Rugeley, though it appears that the congregation 
there continued to depend on the priest from Tixall for another 
thirty years. 

Mr Richmond spent nine years at Tixall, and, as always, 
worked industriously for his people, but he was badly shaken 
by a fall and severe injury to his leg shortly before Christmas, 
1824. He had gone to Swynnerton to introduce his nephew 
William Richmond, now ordained and appointed chaplain to 
Mr Fitzherbert of Swynnerton Park. It was dark before he 
could leave Swynnerton, but he insisted on setting out to walk 
to Stone, so that he could return to Tixall and say Mass there 
next morning. Missing his way in the dark he fell down a steep 
bank, and had to be conveyed to the house of a friend at Stone. 
After resting there for a week or two he was able to return to 
Tixall, but it was some time before he could walk, and he was 
obliged to use a gig for visiting his people. 

In the summer of 1830 Mr Richmond was chosen for an 
important post at Oscott. The President, Dr Weedall, was 
obliged by ill health to go abroad for more than a year. Rev. 
William Foley took his place temporarily, and Richmond was 
appointed as Vice-Rector, Professor of Theology and Spiritual 
Director. For a short time, indeed, he acted as President, 
between Mr Foley’s departure in August 1831 and Dr Weedall’s 
return. His chief occupation was the religious instruction and 
spiritual direction of the students, the work in which he had 
been so successful at Sedgley Park some twenty years before. At 
Oscott he had some senior students for the priesthood under 
his care, but after two years he was relieved of the responsibility 
of teaching them theology. He also had charge of the congre- 
gation attending the college chapel. 

It would seem that these strenuous duties began to tell on 
Mr Richmond’s health, and in 1838 he thought it best to resign 
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from the Oscott staff. He was apprehensive of the increased 
work involved by the transfer of the college to the much larger 
new building (the present Oscott), which was to take place in 
the summer of that year. It so happened that his old mission of 
Longbirch was again vacant, and he was glad to return there 
in April 1838. Husenbeth remarks: 


It is curious to note, that he thus saw the beginning and the 
end of the old college at Oscott. For he was one of the first 
students there at its commencement, and he resided there till 
within a few weeks of its removal to the new building, which 
was opened June 7, 1838. Long Birch was also his first mission, 
and his last; and he was three times pastor of that congregation. 


But Richmond was not to be left in peace even now. A few 
years after his return the Giffard family wished to close the chapels 
at Longbirch and at Blackladies, where another nephew, Henry 
Richmond, was now chaplain, and Bishop Walsh made Robert 
Richmond responsible for building a church in the little town 
of Brewood, to provide for the two congregations. Husenbeth 
writes sympathetically of the labour and humiliations which 
this involved for a priest now sixty-one years old: 


In this country there is hardly any resource for a priest, who 
seeks to build a church or chapel, but to beg for contributions in 
every direction. . . . He is too often treated with less regard than 
some strolling mendicant. ... He (Richmond) at one time went 
a bootless journey of some hundred miles, to solicit subscriptions 
among those, whom he thought he could rely upon as friends; 
and got little more money than would pay for his journey, met 
with very unkind reproaches, and came home fatigued, unwell 
and with dejected spirit. 


However, by May 1843 enough money had been collected 
to start building, in spite of anti-Catholic prejudice in the 
locality. To quote Husenbeth again: 


This rather pleased and amused Mr Richmond, as he augured 
good from the excitement. A facetious friend of his was accus- 
tomed to call the place Fuddleton, from the number of its public 
houses, and their many customers; and Mr Richmond wrote 
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thus to another of his friends at this time. ““The parsons and the 
fry of old maids, etc., in Fuddleton are very wrath about the new 
church, and the curate has been piously preparing his people for 
Confirmation by the most furious tirades against Popery.” 


In the autumn of this year it was also necessary to start work 
on a house for the priest at Brewood. The Giffard estate was no 
longer in Catholic hands, and both Mr Richmond and his 
nephew had to give up their chapels by Lady Day of 1844, 
when the new church and still unfinished house were taken into 
use. Mr Richmond, worn out by his exertions, feared that he 
would be unequal to the work of the combined missions, and 
asked for an assistant priest, but none was available. 

The official opening of the church took place on 13 June 
1844, the Octave of Corpus Christi. As many of the congrega- 
tion were unable to be present, Mr Richmond decided to have 
a special solemnity of sung Mass and Vespers on the following 
Sunday. He arranged with Rev. Henry Smith, Vice-President 
of Sedgley Park, to come to carry out these ceremonies, while he 
himself went to perform Mr Smith’s duties at the Park. It would 
seem that he may have had some presentiment that the end of 
his life was at hand. Before leaving Brewood he gave his servant 
unusually minute directions about his keys and other matters, 
and when he preached at Mass the next day he spoke movingly 
of his “‘ardent love of God, and earnest desire to be admitted to 
His glorious presence, longing for the happy moment to arrive”. 
Later in the day he took the usual service of Vespers and 
English prayers and gave an instruction to the boys. But after 
saying Compline in his room, he was seized with a shivering fit. 
He was up and about on the two following days, but had such 
severe pains at times that medical advice was asked, and on 
the Wednesday a doctor from Wolverhampton warned the 
President that the illness was very dangerous. The President 
was Rev. Joseph Bowdon, who had been a close friend of Mr 
Richmond since their schooldays, and his confessor of late years. 
On the evening of the same day Richmond received the last 
Sacraments. He was calm and composed in spite of his pain, 
and remarked on the fact of his having said his first and last 
Mass in the chapel at Sedgley Park, and preached his first and 
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last sermons there. Early in the morning the pain abated, but 
it was not any recovery, and Mr Richmond died peacefully 
about 7 a.m. on Thursday, 20 June 1844. 

The distress felt by his friends at the Park was increased by 
the fact that this was the appointed day for the President to be 
installed by Dr Wiseman (now coadjutor to Bishop Walsh) as 
Doctor of Divinity, a degree conferred on him by special diploma 
from the Holy See. Mr Bowdon was so upset by his friend’s 
death that he hardly knew how to go through the ceremony. 
He had long been failing in health, and died less than six months 
later. 

Robert Richmond was by his own desire buried in the 
churchyard of his new church at Brewood, at the eastern end 
with his feet towards the altar. The funeral was on 24 June, and 
the preacher was his friend Rev. William Jones from Cavers- 
wall. We can readily gather from what is recorded of him that 
he was a man who won respect and affection from his colleagues 
and pupils at Sedgley Park and Oscott, and from the people of 
the missions which he served. The Annals of the nuns of 
Caverswall are specially warm in praise of him. Husenbeth’s 
Life gives us hardly a hint of the stirring events of the Catholic 
revival of this period, but Richmond made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the work of building the parishes of the future. Longton, 
Caverswall and Brewood parishes owe their origin to his work, 
and he had charge of congregations at Maryvale and Rugeley. 
He was not a distinguished or brilliant man, but an exemplary 
priest whose work bore fruit over the years. 


NOTE 


The Annals of the Benedictine Nuns now at Oulton, Staffs, 
have not been published in their entirety. But the chapter 
describing their residence at Caverswall (1811-53) was pub- 
lished in The Cottonian (Autumn 1934) by gracious permission 
of the Lady Abbess. Reference is also made in the text to the 
Diary of Thomas Richmond, now preserved in the Public 
Library at Wolverhampton. I am very grateful to Mr F. G. 
Roberts, B.A., of Cotton College, for letting me study his copious 
extracts from this interesting work. The Diary covers the years 
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1821-37. Thomas Richmond had a small school of his own at 
Codsall, Staffs, 1815-34, and then for a few years at Walsall. 
He received frequent visits from Robert, who was at Tixall and 
at Oscott during the period of the Diary. 

A. J. McIver 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MATRIMONIAL NULLITY ON DuAL GROUND OF 
FEAR AND SIMULATION 


The Sacred Roman Rota, 7 December 1946, decision 59, 
declared a marriage invalid on two grounds, fear and exclusion 
of offspring. This appears to contradict constant Rotal juris- 
prudence, according to which a marriage cannot be null from 
fear and simulation at the same time. Ifa court of first instance, 
after trying a marriage on these two grounds, pronounces in- 
validity on the ground of fear only, and the court of second in- 
stance pronounces invalidity on the ground of simulation only, 
can the plaintiff be said to have received the two sentences con- 
firmatory of nullity required by canon 1987 for freedom to re- 
marry? (R. T. M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1987: “‘Post secundam sententiam, quae matrimonii 
nullitatem confirmaverit, si defensor vinculi in gradu appella- 
tionis pro sua conscientia non crediderit esse appellandum, ius 
coniugibus est, decem diebus a sententiae denuntiatione elapsis, 
novas nuptias contrahendi.” 

Our correspondent appears to have been misinformed as to 
the facts. The Rotal decision of third instance to which he 
refers did not declare a marriage invalid on the twofold ground 
of fear and exclusion of offspring. What actually happened was 
this. A certain Teresia impugned her marriage in the diocesan 
court of first instance on these two grounds, but the judges, 
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having ruled that she was estopped by canon 1971, §1, 1°, from 
pleading nullity on the second ground, examined her case on 
the single plea of fear. When they returned a negative verdict 
and her case had been received on appeal by the Rota, she 
obtained a special faculty from the Pope to have it tried on both 
grounds.! The decision of this court of second instance (first 
instance ex capite exclusi boni prolis), given on 7 March 1946, 
coram Wynen,? ruled that the plea of grave and unjust fear had 
been established, but not that of exclusion of offspring, and 
accordingly declared the marriage null on the first ground 
only. The Rotal court of third instance, in the decision quoted 
by our correspondent, given on 7 December 1946, coram 
Jullien,* agreed with its predecessor that grave and unjust fear 
had been proved, but further maintained that, “concurrente 
isto metu, Teresia non verum dedit consensum matrimonialem, 
quia positivo voluntatis actu exclusit a matrimonio bonum 
prolis”’.* Now, as the judges had already observed in their pre- 
liminary statement of principles, “‘deficiente consensu, matri- 
monium non existit (can. 1081), nec ideo, etsi metus concurrat, 
locum habere potest dispositio qua iure cavetur ut consensus 
matrimonialis, verus nempe sed coactus, nullitate laboret’’.5 
They therefore confirmed the previous verdict of nullity, but on 
the single ground of exclusion of offspring, i.e. simulated con- 
sent, not on that of intimidated consent. 

The situation was thus identical with the one hypothetically 
proposed by our correspondent in putting his question; that is 
to say, the plaintiff had received two judicial decisions in favour 
of nullity, but on different grounds. By way of answer to the 
question whether two such decisions fulfil the requirements of 
canon 1987 for freedom to re-marry, it is sufficient to add that 
the Defender of the Bond declared himself satisfied in the 
present instance and that the sentence was put into execution. 
The following note, signed by the Defender, 12 January 1947, 
is appended to the published version of the sentence: “‘Recepta 


1 A special faculty was required, not only because of canon 1971, §1, 1°, but 
also because of canon 1891, §1. 

* S.R.R. Decisiones, Vol. XX XVIII, d. 12, pp. 129 ff. 

* Thid., d. 59, pp. 592 ff. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 597. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 593. 
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notificatione sententiae die 7 decembris 1946 latae, licet decisa 
fuerit praevalenti iure ex can. 1086, §2 derivato, quo matri- 
monium nullum est in sua essentia, nempe ex defectu con- 
sensus, quam ex can. 1087, §1, quo matrimonium invalidatur 
ex defectu a iure requisitae libertatis, cum tamen metus a 
Rotali sententia coram Wynen admissus, a praesenti decisione 
recognoscatur, declaramus nihil obstare quoad sententiarum 
conformitatem in casu ad effectus can. 1987 et appellationem 
me non interponere.” It would appear, therefore, that the 
law is satisfied, when the two verdicts are in agreement at least 
as to the basic cause of the nullity. 

As our correspondent rightly says, Rotal jurisprudence has 
been constant in maintaining the principle that a marriage can- 
not be declared null on the joint ground of fear (which pre- 
supposes true matrimonial consent) and simulation (which ex- 
cludes it), and, as we have seen, the above-quoted decision is in 
line with this principle. To judge, however, from a recently com- 
piled repertory of cases tried between 1910 and 1945,! Rotal 
jurists have found it less easy to agree as to the procedural com- 
patibility of these two pleas. One gets the impression that, for 
at least part of this period, the reaction of the court to any such 
case varied with the identity of the ponens responsible for draft- 
ing the sentence. Thus, in four cases coram Grazioli, tried 
between 1934 and 1938, although fear is admitted to be a cause 
of simulation, the stress is rather on the mutual exclusiveness of 
the two pleas.? Indeed, a sentence coram Canestri goes so far as 
to warn advocates, “‘non tam imperiti quam callidi’’, who seek 
to introduce the two pleas, that their “‘astutiae” only serve to 
weaken their case and discredit their client.* On the other hand, 
when Jullien is the ponens, as in a series of five decisions delivered 
between 1924 and 1938,* the emphasis is on the procedural link 
between fear and simulation, rather on their admitted exclu- 
siveness as grounds of nullity. In these sentences it is pointed out 


1D. Lazzarato, Jurisprudentia Pontificia de Metu, Naples, 1956. 

2 S.R.R. Decisiones, Vol. XXVI, d. 28, p. 267, n. 22; XXVII, d. 40, p. 335, 0- 
53 XXVIII, d. 59, p. 557, n. 2; XXX, d. 41, p. 381, n. 18. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XX XV, d. 85, p. 937, n. 6. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVI, d. 43, p. 384, n. 2; XVII, d. 9, p. 68, n. 2; XVIII, d. 25, p. 
201, n. 3; XIX, d. 37, p. 316, n. 3; XXVII, d. 35, p. 306, n. 11; XXX, d. 4, p. 40, 
n. 3. 
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that, precisely because fear is liable to lead to simulated con- 
sent, the intimidated party may be uncertain whether the con- 
sent he or she gave was real or simulated; in which event, once 
grave fear of the kind envisaged in canon 1087 has been estab- 
lished, the marriage can be declared null, even though some 
doubt remains as to whether the consent was real, but vitiated 
by fear, or simulated. 

In a later sentence of Jullien, 16 May 1941, one detects an 
endeavour to reconcile the two points of view in the following 
distinction: ‘‘Quocirca matrimonium idem nequit nullitatis 
accusari cumulative ex capite simulationis et ex capite metus; 
recte vero per modum subalternatum, ita ut non probato illo, 
ad hoc cognoscendum deveniatur, vel vice versa.”? This dis- 
tinction was reaffirmed in a sentence coram Janasik, 19 June 
1941, which reviewed a Rotal judgement given in second 
instance coram Pecorari, 30 November 1938. The latter had re- 
proved the judges of the first instance “quod ipsi in casu ambo 
capita nullitatis matrimonii, scl. gravis metus incussi et simu- 
lati consensus in eadem persona et eadem ratione in concorda- 
tione dubiorum admiserint et ad utrumque dubium affirmative 
responderint”. The Janasik sentence, while admitting the val- 
idity of this criticism, adds nevertheless that “duo haec capita 
nullitatis matrimonii sub diversa ratione in iudicium deduci 
possunt, ita ut, si constet de vero gravi metu, qui tamen verum 
consensum sed sub metu datum praesupponit, quaestio de con- 
sensus simulatione inutilis evadit; dum si metus insufficiens sit 
probatus, ipse uti causa consistere potest ob quam consensus 
simulatus fuerit. Ideo haec duo capita nullitatis matrimonii, 
etsi non eadem ratione, at in forma subordinata in causa nulli- 
tatis simul afferri possunt, prouti id ex numerosis sententiis 
Rotalibus apparet.” Since this “subordinate form” of present- 
ing pleas of fear and simulation in the same case is conceded in 
asentence coram Grazioli, 20 March 1942,° practical agreement 
in Rotal jurisprudence on this procedural issue would seem to 
have been reached. 


1Tbid., Vol. XXXIII, d. 36, p. 408, n. 2. 
*Ibid., Vol. XX XIII, d. 47, p. 519, n. 7. 
*Tbid., Vol. XXXIV, d. 21, p. 210, n. 6. 
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A. 1H. 


A validly married couple, anxious to have a child, are 
unable to have normal intercourse owing to an affliction con- 
tracted by the wife after the marriage. The husband, a doctor, 
wants to know (1) why he may not impregnate his wife arti- 
ficially with his own seed, obtained by lawful means, e.g. a 
natural nocturnal emission; (2) whether masturbation is intrin- 
sically evil in the strict sense, and if not, why its use for this 
purpose cannot be justified on the principle of double effect; 
and (3) why the taking of seed from one’s body for this purpose 
is regarded as an immoral mutilation, when the donation of 
blood for others is not deemed immoral, nor, according to 
some theologians, the transplantation of a section of a healthy 
ovary from one woman to another. (Laertes.) 


REPLY 


(1) The brief answer to the first question is that the morality 
of A.I.H. is not primarily determined by the manner in which 
the husband’s seed is obtained. Even when it has been obtained 
by lawful means, its employment in artificial impregnation re- 
mains unlawful, because the procreative right of husband and 
wife is limited by the natural law to the mutual act of pro- 
creative intercourse for which their generative faculties were 
respectively designed by the Author of nature. 

It must be admitted that, until comparatively recently, this 
fact was overlooked by some of the eminent moralists who 
engaged in the controversy raised by this relatively modern 
issue. Notwithstanding the unqualified negative returned by the 
Holy Office, 24 March 1897, to the question: ‘‘an adhiberi 
possit artificialis mulieris fecundatio”, not a few theologians 
assumed that the practice was condemned because of the 
immoral means (previous pollution deliberately provoked) 
which was commonly used.! They concluded, though none of 


1 Canon Mahoney questioned this assumption (THE CLERcy REviEw, May 1945, 
p. 269). Fr H. Davis, S.J., defended it (ibid., June 1945, p. 336), on the ground that 
a declaration of the immorality of this means was appropriate, since the probability 
of the opposite opinion had at least been suggested. For a final exchange between 
these two theologians, cf. ibid., August 1945, p. 381. 
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them with much assurance, that the condemnation did not 
apply to fecundation with the seed of the husband obtained 
lawfully, i.e. “sine abusu venereo”’.? 

Others, accepting the Holy Office decision in its more 
evident sense, concluded with much greater assurance that any 
form of A.I.H. which dispensed with the normal and natural 
act of conjugal intercourse was morally wrong, and conceded at 
most that subsequent intervention to assist the natural pro- 
cesses subsequent to intercourse might be allowed.? 

The controversy was extinguished, as far as the main point 
at issue is concerned, when Pope Pius XII intervened to con- 
firm the latter opinion, in an address to Catholic doctors, 29 
September 1949. “‘As for the lawfulness of artificial fecundation 
in marriage,” he declared, “‘let it suffice for the moment to 
recall these principles of the natural law: the simple fact that 
the intended result is attained in this way does not justify the 
use of the means itself; nor does the desire of the spouses, in 
itself very legitimate, to have a child suffice to prove the legiti- 
macy of recourse to the artificial fecundation which would 
realize this desire.” Then, after remarking en passant that the 
active element may never be procured by unnatural acts, he 
continued: ““Though one cannot a priort exclude new methods 
merely because of their novelty, nevertheless, as regards arti- 
ficial fecundation, not only is there room for extreme reserve, 
but one must absolutely exclude it. In speaking thus, one does 
not necessarily ban the use of certain artificial means destined 
solely either to facilitate the natural act, or to make the nor- 
mally accomplished natural act attain its end.’ 

The Holy Father returned to the subject at greater length 
in his allocution of 19 May 1956, to members of the second 


1 Thus, in addition to Davis, Vermeersch, Theol. Mor., n. 64; Noldin, De Sexto 
Praecepto, n. 77; Genicot-Salsmans, Inst. Theol. Mor., II, n. 545, note 1 (“neque 
teprobanda videtur”’) ; Payen, De Matrim., II, n. 2114 (“non certe constat ... in- 
trinsece malum”’); G. Kelly, S.J., in American Eccl. Rev., August 1939, p. 109 ff; 
Piscetta-Gennaro, Elem. Theol. Mor., VII, n. 250. 

* Thus Cappello, De Sacram., III, n. 382 (“sine ulla cunctatione et dubitatione 
tenemus contra paucissimos aliter opinantes”); De Smet, De Sponsal. et Matrim., n. 
560; Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Mor., II, n. 896, 7°; Marc-Gestermann, Inst. Mor. 
Alph., II, n. 2118; Merkelbach, Summa Theol. Mor., III, n. 913; Hirth, in Nouvelle 
Rewe Théol., July-August 1946, p. 417; McCarthy, in Irish Eccl. Rec., May 1946, p. 


1AAS., 1949, XLI, p. 559; THe CLercy Review, January 1950, p. 61-2. 
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World Congress on Fertility and Sterility, when he enlarged on 
the Church’s reasons for condemning an attitude to marriage 
which “‘would pretend to separate, in generation, the biological 
activity of the spouses from their personal relationship”. Re- 
calling his former statement, he added: “Artificial fecundation 
exceeds the limits of the right which the spouses have acquired 
by the matrimonial contract, i.e. that of exercising their natural 
sexual capacity to the full in the natural accomplishment of the 
matrimonial act. The contract in question does not confer on 
them a right to artificial fecundation, because such a right is 
not in any way expressed in the right to the natural conjugal 
act and cannot be deduced from it. Still less can it be derived 
from the right to the ‘child’, primary ‘end’ of marriage. The 
matrimonial contract does not give this right, because it has 
for its object, not the ‘child’, but the ‘natural acts’ which are 
capable of engendering new life and are destined to that. Thus 
one may say of artificial fecundation that it violates the natural 
law and is contrary to law and morality.”+ 

(2) It follows that even if masturbation were in itself a 
morally indifferent act, it could not be lawfully employed asa 
means to A.I.H. That it is, in fact, intrinsically evil is clear 
from the practically unanimous teaching of moral theologians 
and from the Holy Office reply of 2 August 1929.” The reason 
is not, as our correspondent’s medical client seems to assume, 
that one of the effects of masturbation is a forbidden pleasure; 
venereal pleasure, like everything created by God, is a good 
thing in its proper context and order, and only becomes wrong 
and forbidden when the act of which it is the natural concom- 
itant is wrong. Masturbation is wrong, as the Holy Father went 
on to explain, in his already quoted address of 19 May 1956, 
because the full exercise of man’s generative faculty, outside the 
conjugal act, involves a direct and undue usurpation of this 
faculty. 


“Tt is in this undue use of the faculty that the intrinsic viola- 
tion of the moral law is properly found. For man acquires no 
1A.AS., 1956, XLVIII, p. 467; Toe Crercy Review, December 1956, p. 755: 
2“Utrum licita sit masturbatio directe procurata ut obtineatur sperma, quo 


contagiosus morbus, blenorragia scientifice detegatur et quantum fieri potest 
curetur. R./Negative.” (A.A.S., 1929, XXI, p. 490.) 
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right at all to the exercise of the sex faculty from the mere fact of 
having received this faculty from nature. To man (as distinct 
from irrational animals) the right and power of using and exer- 
cising this faculty is assigned only in validly contracted marriage, 
and is contained in the matrimonial right which is given and 
accepted in the wedding itself; from which it is clear that the 
mere reception of the sex faculty from nature gives man only the 
potency and right to contract marriage. But the object and ex- 
tent of this right is defined by the law of nature, not by the will of 
men; and in virtue of this law of nature, man does not possess the 
right and power to the full and directly intended exercise of the 
sex faculty, except when he performs the conjugal copula accord- 
ing to the norm prescribed and defined by nature itself. Outside 
this natural act, not even in marriage itself is any right given to 
the full enjoyment of this sex faculty.’ 


(3) It is clear from our answer to the first question that the 
third is based on a misconception. A.I.H. is condemned, not 
because the means suggested by some theologians for obtaining 
the seed of the husband without masturbation (e.g. puncture of 
the epididymis) involves an immoral mutilation, but because 
the procreative right derived from marriage is limited to natural 
intercourse. Incidentally, moreover, the donation of blood is 
not regarded as involving a mutilation, because the loss is 
promptly made good by nature without detriment to the sub- 
stantial integrity of the body. As to organic transplantation 
from living donors, though the Holy Father did not expressly 
condemn it in his allocution to eye-donors,? and indeed ex- 
pressly said he was leaving this question aside for the time being, 
nevertheless, he rejected as erroneous one of the principal argu- 
ments advanced in its defence; namely, that man was entitled 
tosacrifice an organ for the benefit of the organism “humanity”, 
in the person of one of its suffering members, just as he might do 
for the benefit of his own organism. This argument, he observed, 
“neglects the essential difference between a physical organism 
and a moral organism, as also the essential qualitative differ- 
ence between the relation of parts to whole in these two types of 


1For the full original text, cf. A.A.S., loc. cit., p. 472-3; or THE CLERGY 
VIEW, loc. cit., p. 755-6. 
*A.S.S., 1956, XLVIII, p. 459; THE CLERcy Review, November 1956, p. 684. 
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organism’”’. Even therefore if the argument from organic trans- 
plantation were relevant to the present issue, it would be of 
doubtful value. 

L. L. McR. 


Et Cum Spiritu Tuo 


In the recent English translation of Fr Parsch’s book The 
Liturgy of the Mass occurs this passage (p. 122): “It is not alto- 
gether correct to translate the phrase Et cum spiritu tuo simply 
‘and with you too’, for the Liturgy imparts a special significance 
to the words ‘thy spirit’. It envisages the power of Orders con- 
ferred upon the celebrant and would say in effect: ‘And with 
the Spirit (pneuma) that is in you by reason of your ordination.” 
Kindly comment on this. (Alexius.) 


REPLY 


The phrase Et cum spiritu tuo (or vestro) is biblical, especially 


Pauline, and is found in St Paul’s greeting at the end of his 
Epistle to the Galatians (vi, 18), Philippians (iv, 23), II 
Timothy (iv, 22) and Philemon (25). All commentators agree 
that it is a hebraism and means “‘and with you”, and is similar! 
to St Paul’s greeting “gratia . . . vobiscum” of I Corinthians 
(xvi, 27) and Colossians (v, 28), or “gratia . . . cum omnibus 
vobis”’ of Romans (xvi, 24) and II Corinthians (xiii, 13). While 
agreeing as to the meaning of the hebraism, writers are not 
agreed about its English equivalent. They do now agree that 
“thy” should not be used of the celebrant to whom the words 
are addressed—we are not Quakers—and have substituted 
“your”; but they think that “‘you” for “spiritu tuo”’ is too bald, 
and that the words have “overtones” of meaning (which is in- 
deed quite possible). 

Normally these writers do not tell us what these “‘overtones” 
are and how exactly they are to be expressed in English. How- 
ever, Fr Parsch does supply one overtone, and explains that 


1 Prat: The Theology of St. Paul (11, 406). Fr Prat does not agree that spiritus in 
these greetings means the Holy Spirit. 
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“spiritus’” means the Holy Spirit (note the capital letter for 
“Spirit” in his sentence) and the reference is to the power of 
Orders in the priest! (or deacon). This idea dates back to St 
John Chrysostom, but those who repeat it don’t give us either 
the exact reference in his writings,? or tell us what he meant by 
pneuma in what he wrote on the subject. Let us apply this idea to 
the expression of the phrase in English in some cases in which it 
occurs: (1) the celebrant says to the people: ‘“May the Lord be 
with you”; and the people answer: “And may he (the Lord) be 
with the Spirit that is in you by reason of your ordination.” 
Now what exactly does that mean? (2) A bishop at Mass says: 
“Peace be with you”’, and every celebrant says: ““The peace of 
the Lord be always with you”, and the people answer: “And 
may this peace be with the Spirit that is in you by reason of 
your ordination.” And what precisely does that mean? It is diffi- 
cult indeed to see the cogency of Fr Parsch’s explanation and 
the meaning of this particular “‘overtone”’. Furthermore what 
is the meaning of “‘Cum spiritu tuo (vestro)” when the words 
are not addressed to a person in major Orders: (a) St Paul was 
not addressing clerics at the conclusion of his letter to the 
Galatians, Philippians or Philemon, when he used the phrase; 
(b) when the subdeacon at solemn Mass gives the kiss of peace 
to clerics in choir who are not priests or deacons, or the server 
conveys this kiss by means of a pax-brede to some prelate, 
say, at a low Mass, he receives in reply to his greeting Pax 
tecum, the answer Et cum spiritu tuo? It would seem that, after all, 
“And with you (too)” is a very fair English equivalent for the 
hebraism, not to be too easily discarded until the exponents of 
the “overtones” theory suggest a better translation.’ Fr Jung- 
mann, S.J., in his famous Missarum Sollemnia (English version, 
I, p. 363) writes of Et cum spiritu tuo: ‘“We render its full mean- 
ing by saying simply ‘And with you too’.” 
ju Be OC. 


1 This he repeats on p. 123. Jungmann, ‘““The Mass of the Roman Rite” (I, p. 
363, n. 16) mentions this view. 

* Jungmann does. 

* Cf. Toe CLtercy Review, June 1953 (p. 344). It is of interest to note that in 
the English version of Fr Parsch’s book by Fr Winstone occurs (p. 266) this citation 
from Fr Kramp’s Eucharistia: “To the archdeacon he [the Pope] says ‘Peace be to 
you’ and is answered ‘and to you’.” This at the Communion of the papal Mass. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
CO-EDUCATION 
SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS 


INSTRUCTIO 


DE IUVENUM UTRIUSQUE SEXUS PROMISCUA INSTITUTIONE (A.A.S., 1958 
L, p. 99). 


Sacra Congregatio Negotiis Religiosorum Sodalium praeposita, 
eo semper ducta studio ut religiosos et religiosas, in variis ipsorum 
muneribus obeundis, confirmaret adiuvaretque, de Augusti Ponti- 
ficis mandato, perplexam questionem de iuvenum utriusque sexu 
promiscua institutione, seu “‘coeducatione”, diligentius pertractan. 
dam sategit. 

Postquam ergo Apostolicae Sedis Legatos, iis in regionibus de. 
gentes, quarum res maxime interest, consuluit, idem Sacrum Consi- 
lium, Summi Pontificis mandato obsecutum, Coetum egit “Plenarium 
mixtum”’, quo penitius et accuratius quaestio enodaretur; cui Coetui 
Plenario, eodem hoc Sacro Caensilio moderante, interfuerunt delecti 
viri Sacrarum Congregationum Consistorialis, pro Ecclesia Orientali, 
Concilii, de Propaganda Fide, de Seminariis studiorumque Universi- 
tatibus. 

Animadversiones autem, vota hortationesque in unum congesta, 
ab infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto huius Sacrae Congregationis 
Augusto Pontifici, in Audientia diei 5 Martii 1957, subiecta sunt ut 
ea probare dignaretur. Sanctitas vero Sua omnia rata habere et con- 
firmare dignata est; atque conclusiones, non solum a religoisis sed ab 
omnibus quorum interest rite fideliterque servandas, ab hoc Sacro 
Consilio, praesentis Instructionis et tenore, publici iuris fieri man- 
davit. 

Hae autem in tres partes distributae sunt, quarum diversa haec 
sunt capita: 1. Principia; 2. Normae; 3. Cautiones. 

1. Principia, vel primariae rationes et quasi fundamenta pro- 
ponuntur, quibus recte iudieari possit de ‘‘coeducatione”’, sive ad 
theoricen, sive ad praxim quod attinet. 

2. Normae, quae obligandi vim obtinent, prae oculis haberi ¢t 
servari debent omnibus et singulis in casibus, in quibus “‘coeducatio”, 
propter peculiaria rerum adiuncta, necessaria videatur. 

3. Cautiones hic recensitae ita suadentur ut principia et imper- 
titas normas compleant; atque adhiberi poterunt tamquam ¢ 
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ratione propositae, ut singulis in casibus lumen de agendi modo 
praebeant. 

De “‘coeducationis” argumento hic disseritur dumtaxat prout ad 
scholas secundi ordinis spectat; nam in studiorum Universitatibus 
haec res non agitur, et, quod ad ludos litterarios, seu in quibus 
litterarum elementa traduntur, attinet, Ordinariis data est facultas 
tempus definiendi, quo pueri et puellae in huiusmodi scholis simul 
institui possint. 


I—PRINCIPIA 


1. “Coeducatio”, quae proprie vereque dicitur, generali modo 
et per se probari nequit. 

2. Quamvis nonnulla commoda proficisci possint a “‘coedu- 
catione”, quae quidem probae vitae familiaris sit quasi continuatio, 
quaque utriusque sexus iuvenes, necessitudine quadam modeste se 
attingentes, et nobili veluti certamine inter se contendentes, ad 
egregia et praeclara excitentur et se invicem compleant, tamen, si 
res definite et in vitae usu consideretur, scilicet prout haec institu- 
endi ratio fieri solet, pericula morum, quae in ea insunt—maxime 
pubertatis tempore—sine ulla dubitatione longe maiora sunt quam 
commoda, quae inde forsitan percipiantur. 

3. Itaque Litterae Encyclicae “Divini Illius Magistri” habendae 
semper sunt veluti “Magna Charta”, quod ad educationem et 
promiscuam hanc instituendi rationem pertinet; sic enim ibi prae- 
scriptum est: “fallax atque christianae institutioni infensa illa adol- 
escentes instruendi ratio habenda est, quam vulgo coeducationem 
appellant; eorum enim qui ipsam tuentur, bene multi idcirco 
tuentur quia aut non considerant aut negant protoparentum labe 
vitiatum nasci hominem; plerique vero omnes, quia tali notionum 
perturbatione laborant ut legitimum hominum convictum habeant 
quasi quemdam virorum ac feminarum omnibus plane rationibus 
parium inconditum acervum .. .”’. (A.A.S., 1930, p. 72). 

4. Verumtamen infitiandum non est, quibusdam in casibus, 
hecessitatem practicam iuvenes simul promiscueque educandi devi- 
tari non posse, cum peculiaria omnino rerum locorumque habeantur 
adiuncta, quibus efficitur ut ‘“‘coeducatio” minus malum sit existi- 
mandum., 

5. Negandum enim non est quibusdam in regionibus, iuvenes 
publicas scholas obeuntes in gravi periculo Fidei versari. 

Catholicis vero—numero paucioribus—non semper copia est 
scholas pro pueris et puellis seiunctas aedificandi eiusque necessarias 

Vol, xLur 2A 
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opes suppeditandi; ita enim expensae iis duplicandae essent, qui 
interdum vix unam scholam catholicam exstruere et alere possunt, 

Iuvenes ergo reapse coguntur: 

(a) aut scholas publicas adire, in quibus promiscue, nulla habita 
ratione religionis, instituuntur, magno cum discrimine Fidei mor- 
umque; 

(6) aut scholas catholicas promiscuas frequentare, ubi Fidei 
periculum nullum impendet atque, certis adhibitis cautionibus, 
magna pars periculorum quoad mores prohiberi potest. 

6. Si scholae catholicae promiscuae, secundum ea, quae supra 
dicta sunt (cfr. n. 5), cautionibus utique servatis, habeantur, “co- 
educatio” etiam ad normam Litterarum Encyclicarum “Divini IIlius 
Magistri” videtur tolerari posse, quoniam ad huiusmodi scholarum 
doctores haec manifesto non pertinent verba: “‘non considerant aut 
negant protoparentum labe vitiatum nasci hominem, plerique vero 
omnes, quia tali notionum perturbatione laborant ut legitimum 
hominum convictum habeant quasi quemdam virorum ac femin- 
arum omnibus plane rationibus parium inconditum acervum” (I. c.). 


II—NORMAE 


7. Sicubi “coeducatio” reapse tolerari necesse sit, normae certae 
oportet impertiantur, ut pericula morum ex hac instituendi ratione 
forte oritura praepediantur. 

8. Sedes Apostolica suadet vel favendo provehit educandi 
rationem quae “coinstituto” vulgo appellatur, secundum quam 
unum habetur Institutum vel aedificium, duabus instructum scholis 
pro pueris et puellis seiunctis, uni moderationi obnoxium, communi 
praeditum bibliotheca communique conclavium ordine naturalibus 
disciplinis exercendis, ad quas separatim horisque diversis pueris et 
puellis pateat aditus. Hoc enim modo fiet ut sumptus valde imminu- 
antur utque amplius ibi re vera non habeatur “‘coeducatio”. 

Quodsi eiusmodi “‘coinstitutio” haberi non possit, praecipitur ut 
in relationes quinquennales opportunus numerus quaestionum in- 
ducatur, quibus Sedes Apostolica certior reddatur de agendi modo 
in scholis, ubi utriusque sexus iuvenes promiscue educantur. 

Quemadmodum supra dictum est, Excrhi locorum Ordinarii 
principia generalia ac normas ad effectum deducenda curent, prout 
singuli casus in propria dioecesi occurrentes postulant. 

Praeterea, in cuiusque Nationis Coetibus Episcopalibus, iidem 
Ordinarii certas definitasque recensere poterunt normas, quae pra¢ 
oculis haberi et servari debeant iis in casibus, in quibus “‘coeducatio” 
necessaria videatur. 
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III—INDEX GENERALIS CAUTIONUM ADHIBENDARUM 


Cum neque utile videatur neque prudentiae consentaneum, ut 
ab Apostolica Sede index singularum omnium cautionum edatur, 
eo quod hominum rerumque adiuncta variis in regionibus valde inter 
se discrepent, hic normis supra expositis breves animadversiones 
generales adiciuntur, quae, singulis in casibus, in promptu haberi 
possunt, quasi lumina agendi rationi praelucentia. 

1. Superiores et antistitae scholis, quae “‘coeducationis” ratione 
reguntur, eos attribuant religiosos et religiosas, quorum virtus et 
maturum iudicium experientia sint comprobata. lis vero peculiari 
modo invigilent, ut quodvis malum praecaveatur, utque iisdem eae 
praesto sint cautiones, quae a fideli observantia disciplinae religiosae 
promanant. 

2. Cuilibet scholae attribuatur Praefectus religionis vel Magister 
pietatis, cuius sit vitam spiritualem Instituti moderari. 

3. Religiosi non nisiraro et extrema compellente necessitate, et 
utique antea obtento ab hac Sacra Congregatione indulto Apos- 
tolico, scholas secundi ordinis promiscuas sinantur moderari. 

4. Cum magistris e laicorum ordine institutio mandatur, max- 
ima habeatur cura ut tales deligantur doctores, qui nulla prorsus 
laborent suspicione et qui efficacem praebere possint operam ad 
puerorum et puellarum mores rite conformandos. 

5. Mutua vitae consuetudo, quae inter utriusque sexus iuvenes 
ex eadem schola intercedit (veluti coetus sociales hisque similia), 
magna cum moderatione modestiaque fiat; neque umquam vigi- 
lantia desit, prouti diversa temporis et loci adiuncta postulent. 

6. Abstinendum est a ludicris corporum exercitationibus vel cer- 
taminibus gymnicis, quae abutriusque sexus iuvenibus simul edantur. 

7. Internae convictus sedes, utrique sexui destinatae, institui ne 
sinantur. 

8. Studiose curetur ut iuvenes utriusque sexus invicem separ- 
entur: 

(a) in scholarum auditoriis, ita ut discipuli diverso sedeant 
ordine, scilicet ab altero latere pueri, ab altero puellae; 
(6) in introitu et egressu, in spoliariis hisque similibus; 
(c) certis in praelectionibus, scilicet: 
1° cum agitur de rebus ad sextum Decalogi mandatum pertin- 
entibus; 
2° cum agitur de serie auditionum valde particularium circa 
biologiae disciplinam; 
3° cum agitur de auditionum serie vel praelectionibus circa 
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cultum humanitatis vel psychologiam, quae ad diversi sexus alum. 
nos referuntur; 
4° cum agitur de disciplina artis gymnicae; 
(d) in lusionibus. 

g. Semper adsit religiosus vel alia persona probatae fidei, quae 
advigilandi munus exerceat. 

10. Animis iuvenum inculcetur, ut digne inter se agendi ratione 
contineantur, 

11. Religiosi qui munus docendi aut sacrum ministerium exer- 
cent apud discipulas Institutorum, etiam, ubi “coeducatio” viget, 
sibi creditum tantummodo munus exercere debent, caventes ne alius 
consuetudinis usus sibi cum illis intercedat. 

Contrariis quibuslibet hon obstantibus. 

Datum Roma, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Negotiis Religi- 
osorum Sodalium praepositae, die octava mensis Decembris, anno 
1957- 


Va.erius Card. VALERI, Praefectus 
L. & S. 


Arcadius Larraona, C.M.F, Secretarius 


SOCIETIES OF COMMON LIFE— 
SEDES SAPIENTIAE 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS 


DECLARATIO (A.A.S., 1958, L, p. 103). 


Cum plures religiosae Congregationes et Societates vitae com- 
munis sine votis publicis a Sacris Congregationibus Consistoriali et 
de Propaganda Fide dependentes quaesierint “an integra ordinatio 
institutionis, quae in Constitutione Apostolica “Sedes Sapientiae” et 
in Statutis Generalibus eidem Constitutioni adnexis continetur, 
ipsas quoque teneat ac comprehendat”’, Summus Pontifex in Audi- 
entia infrascripto Cardinali Sacrae Congregationis negotiis Religio- 
sorum Sodalium praepositae Praefecto, die 30 Iulii 1957, benigne 
concessa, declarare dignatus est et respondere: Affirmative, salva, 
quoad functionem mere exsecutivam (art. 18), competentia Sacra- 
rum Congregationum Consistorialis et de Propaganda Fide in 
Religiones et Societates ipsis iure (can. 252 §1) vel privilegio apos- 
tolico subiectas. 

Vaerius Card. VALERI, Praefectus 
L. & S. 


P. Arc. Larraona, Secretarius 
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BLESSING OF ASHES REPEATED AT 
EVENING MASS 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


UrRsBis ET ORBIS 


FACULTAS BENEDICTIONEM CINERUM ITERANDI IN MISSA VESPERTINA 
(A.A.S., 1958, L, p. 104). 


Ordinariis quibusdam instantibus, Summus Pontifex Pius Pp. 
XII, praehabito Sacrae Rituum Congregationis favorabili suffragio, 
Ordinariis locorum facultatem concedit permittendi, ut in ecclesiis 
ubi Missa vespertina cum magno fidelium concursu celebrari solet, 
benedictio Cinerum, quae iuxta rubricas, Feria IV Cinerum, semel 
mane ante Missam principalem peragenda est, ante Missam 
quoque Vespertinam iterari possit. Contrariis non obstantibus qui- 
buslibet. 

Die 5 Februarii 1958. 


C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 
L. & S. 


t A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., a Secretis 


BEES-WAX CONTENT OF LITURGICAL 
CANDLES 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DECRETUM 


DE PARTE CERAE APUM AUT OLEI IN CANDELIS IN USUM LITURGICUM 

ADHIBENDA (A.A.S., 1958, L, p. 50). 

Plures locorum Ordinarii quaesierunt ab hac Sacra Congre- 
gatione an maneat in suo robore decretum n. 4147, diei 14 Decem- 
bris 1904, quod praescribit ut “cereus paschalis in aqua baptismali 
immergendus, et duae candelae in Missis accendendae sint ex cera 
apum, saltem in maxima parte; aliarum vero candelarum, quae 
supra altaribus ponendae sunt, materia in maiori vel notabili 
quantitate ex eadem cera sit oportet”’. 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito etiam specialis Com- 
missionis consulto, respondendum censuit: Affirmative, et ad mentem. 
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Mens autem est, ut cereus paschalis, duae candelae ad Missae 
sacrificium destinatae, necnon candela illa, alicubi pro lampade 
coram Sstho Sacramento in tabernaculo asservato indeficienter 
ardente peculiari modo confecta, congruam contineant partem 
cerae apum, vel olei olivarum aliarumque plantarum, ut in potiori- 
bus actionibus liturgicis et pro cultu Ssthi Sacramenti nobilior 
materia in quantum possibile adhibeatur. 

Attentis tamen praesentis temporis adiunctis, quae adhuc non 
permittunt ubique terrarum maximam partem illarum candelarum 
ex praedictis materiis conficere, iisque perdurantibus, remittitur ad 
Conferentias episcopales cuiusque Nationis praecise determinare ad 
quantas centesimas partes diminui possit cera apum, aut oleum oli- 
varum vel alia olea ex seminibus extractis in illis regionibus, ut 
praedictae candelae in usum liturgicum adhiberi valeant. Ubi 
autem Conferentiae episcopales convenire non solent, Ordinarii 
locorum ut supra decernant. Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 

Die 13 Decembris 1957. 


C. Card. CicocNant, Praefectus 
L. & S. 


+ A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., Secretarius 


RULES FOR THE INFIRM AND NEAR- 
BLIND SAYING MASS 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


INSTRUCTIO 


PRO SACERDOTE INFIRMO VEL CAECUTIENTE CIRCA MISSARUM CELE- 
BRATIONEM EIDEM EX INDULTO APOSTOLICO CONCESSAM (A.4A.5,, 


1958, L, p. 51). 
I—PRAENOTANDA 


1. Sacerdos infirmus vel caecutiens seu tali visivae potentiae de- 
bilitate, sive accidentaliter, sive habitualiter laborans, ut legere 
possit nonnisi typos valde crassos, a Sacra Rituum Congregatione 
dispensationem obtinere potest celebrandi, iuxta normas inferius 
accuratius exponendas, aut Missam votivam de beata Maria 
Virgine aut Missam quotidianam Defunctorum. 
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2. Conditiones vero huiusmodi privilegii ad amussim observari 
debent. 

3. Si durante privilegio orator plane caecus evadat, tunc a cele- 
branda Missa abstinere debet, donec novum indultum a Sacra Con- 
gregatione de disciplina Sacramentorum impetraverit; eoque 
obtento, sub gravi tenetur uti assistentia alterius sacerdotis. 


2—REGULAE CIRCA MISSAM VOTIVAM DE BEATA 
MARIA VIRGINE 


I—Quae Missa votiva de beata Maria Virgine sit dicenda 


1. Infirmus vel caecutiens dispensatus dicat Missam quintam, 
inter votivas de beata Maria Virgine assignatas quovis anni tem- 
pore, semper albo colore. 

2, Si vero tantae adhuc est potentiae visivae ut legere possit 
etiam alias quatuor Missas votivas de beata Maria Virgine pro diver- 
sitate Temporum, licet ei easdem celebrare. 


II—Quando Missa votiva de beata Maria Virgine sit dicenda 


1. Missa votiva de beata Maria Virgine dici potest quovis anni 
tempore; dici vero debet omnibus et singulis diebus, in quibus non 
permittuntur Missae quotidianae Defunctorum iuxta Calendarium 
Ecclesiae in qua Sacerdos infirmus vel caecutiens celebrat; salvis 
tamen privilegiis ulterioribus circa Missas Defunctorum infra pag. 3 
expositis. 

2. In triduo sacro Maioris Hebdomadae Sacerdos caecutiens 
omnino a celebrando abstinebit. 

3. In Festo Nativitatis Domini tres dicere potest Missas. 


I1I—Quo ritu sit celebranda 


1. Si Missa votiva de beata Maria Virgine celebretur pro re 
gravi et publica simul causa, a Sacerdote infirmo vel caecutiente 
semper dicuntur: Unica Oratio, Gloria in excelsis, Credo, Praefatio in 
tono solemni, Jta Missa est, et ultimum Evangelium S. Ioannis Jn 
principio, etsi a Sacerdotibus non privilegiatis facienda esset illa die 
aliqua commemoratio, vel dicenda Collecta ab Ordinario imperata. 

2. In omnibus aliis casibus : 
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(a) dicitur Gloria in excelsis : 

I—Quandocumque dicendum est in Missa diei currentis, 
iuxta Calendarium Ecclesiae in qua Missa celebratur; 

II—In iubilaeo propriae ordinationis sacerdotalis; 

I1I—In sabbato. 

(a) Orationes quod attinet, unica tantum dicatur oratio. 

(c) Credo dicitur: 

I—Quandocumque dicendum est in Missa diei occurrentis, 
iuxta Calendarium Ecclesiae in qua Missa celebratur; 
II—In iubilaeo propriae ordinationis sacerdotalis. 

(d) In Praefatione dicitur: et te in veneratione, praeterquam in 
Festis beatae Mariae Virg., in quibus Praefatio dicitur perinde ac si 
Missa de Festo celebraretur. 

(e) Ultimum Evangelium semper est S. Ioannis: In principio. 

(f) In Oratoriis privatis, Calendario proprio Celebrans utitur. 


3—RUBRICAE CIRCA MISSAM DEFUNCTORUM 


1. Diebus a Rubrica permissis iuxta Calendarium Ecclesiae, in 
qua celebrat, seu proprium in Oratorio privato, Sacerdos infirmus 
vel caecutiens celebrare potest Missam quotidianam Defunctorun, 
cum vel sine cantu. 

2. Hanc Missam celebrat etiam (et quidem ter si placuerit) in 
Commemoratione Omnium Fidelium Defunctorum, in qua tamen 
unam tantum Orationem dicet, nempe: Fidelium; servata (si bis vel 
ter hac die celebret) Constitutione Benedicti Papae XV Incruentum 
Altaris sacrificium, cuius vigore unam tantummodo Missam cui- 
cumque maluerit applicare et pro ea stipen percipere valeat: alias 
vero Missas, nulla stipe percepta, pro omnibus fidelibus defunctis et 
ad mentem Summi Pontificis, prout ceteri Sacerdotes, applicet. 

3. Unica Oratio in hac Missa dicitur. 

4. Ad Sequentiam Dies irae Sacerdos caecutiens nunquam tene- 
tur. Attamen si Missam cantet, licet ipse Sequentiam non legat, 
Chorus eam cantare non omittat. 


ROMANA 


Supradescriptam Instructionem ad sacrosanctum Missae sacrifi- 
cium celebrandum a Sacerdotibus infirmis vel caecutientibus, qui 
Apostolicum Indultum in casu obtinuerint, iam a Sanctissimo 
Domino nostro Benedicto Papa XV approbatam modo revisam, it- 
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frascriptus Cardinalis sacrae Rituum Congregationis Praefectus edi 
mandavit. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 
Die 15 Decembris 1957. 


C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 


¢ A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., Secretarius 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Readings in the History of Western Civilization. Selected with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary. By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. Volume I. 
The College Reading Series, No. 1. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland, 1957. $2.25.) 


Tue Professor of History in St Louis University explains that these 
“Readings” are intended not to replace but to supplement text- 
books and also to interest a wider public in topics generally mis- 
understood by non-Catholics. He has made a skilful selection of 
twenty-four pieces, all of them of great intrinsic interest, and 
together offering a sort of bird’s-eye-view of Universal History in 
Lord Acton’s sense of the term. Each is a fairly lengthy extract from 
an important book, briefly introduced: e.g. No. 7 consists of pp. 54—- 
83 from Belloc’s Europe and the Faith; No. 8 of three passages from 
Christopher Dawson’s The Making of Europe; No. 10 comes from 
Vacandard’s fine book on the Inquisition; No. 15 is the first fifty 
pages from Vol. I of Pastor’s History of the Popes. In every case the 
extract is likely to serve as a strong incentive to read the whole book 
and indeed to read further in the subject. 

These pieces fall roughly into three groups. In the first group a 
general reader would perhaps pick out The Book of Genesis and 
Modern Science (E. Mounier), The Historicity of the New Testament and 
The Church and the Use of the Bible, by the veteran Biblical scholar, 
Canon J. P. Arendzen, while he would be vastly amused by G. K. 
Chesterton on Prehistoric Men. In a torrent of wit G. K. C. ridicules 
the dogmatism of Darwinians and those “‘who talk about Pithecan- 
thropus as of Pitt or Fox or Napoleon”. The Middle Ages are well 
treated here in The Fall of Rome (Belloc), The Elements of European 
Unity (Dawson), The Universities (C. H. Haskins) and The Byzantine 
Church (H. Grégoire), the last-mentioned a singularly interesting 
essay with a perceptible anti-Latin bias. In the third main group the 
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Renaissance and the Reformation naturally get full attention. No, 
16 is a splendid piece of Belloc’s prose (The Origins of the Reformation), 
and Mr Christopher Hollis explains lucidly The Consolidation of Prot- 
estantism in England (No. 19). The editor reproduces here one of his 
own essays from The Sign of April 1952, Protestantism and Liberty anda 
short chapter, written in collaboration with another scholar, on The 
Council of Trent. Particularly interesting is The Condemnation of 
Galileo by the late Dr F. Sherwood Taylor (here spoken of as being 
still with us), for it was written before his conversion to the Church 
in 1942. 

The “curiosity” of the whole collection is a translation from 
Aspects intérieurs de l’Islam by an Arabian Franciscan priest, Fr J. M. 
Abd-el-Jalil, who from his own Moslem background shows how 
completely and rigidly Moslem mentality is formed by the Koran. 
To them it is not only inspired, infallible and immutable, but it 
covers the whole of life and enables—in fact commands—them to 
dispense with everything else. More surprising is the indication of an 
apparent change in the traditional attitude to non-Moslems. 
Formerly it was always: “Believe or die’’: now it is beginning to be 
“Live and pay”. 


Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographia Ecclésiastiques. Fascicule 78. 
(Letouzey et Ané. Paris. 1300 fr.) 


Tue lorigest (24 columns) and the most interesting entry in this 
instalment is the account of that illustrious scholar, Fr Henry Suso 
Denifle, O.P. Left an orphan at the age of eight in a Tyrolese village, 
the boy was very nearly made to be a shoemaker, then a saddler, 
with a possibility of becoming a watchmaker. Fortunately, he was 
allowed at the critical time to continue his studies and at the age of 
seventeen entered the Dominican Order in 1861. In 1883 Leo XIII 
appointed him Assistant to Cardinal Hergenrother, the Prefect of 
the Vatican Archives. The rest of his story is a large part of the history 
of modern historical studies. He died at Munich in 1905. 


Canterbury Books, No. IV: The Beginning of the English Reformation. 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis lively series has for its motto the Chaucerian line: “This is the 
poynt, to speken short and pleyn,” a very good text for opuscula 
intended to be “short, intelligent guide-books to the essentials of 
Catholic teaching”. Mr Ross Williamson’s sketch of the beginnings 
of the Reformation is clear, direct and forcible, is based upon easily 
verifiable authorities and makes a number of telling points. At the 
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outset he quotes the dictum of Sir Maurice Powicke that “the one 
definite thing which can be said about the Reformation in England 
is that it was an Act of State”, and he goes on to show that, far from 
being the outcome of any wide acceptance of Lutheranism in this 
country, it was, in the words of R. H. Tawney, “a sweeping redistri- 
bution carried out by an unscrupulous minority”. A recent utter- 
ance of the present Archbishop of Canterbury about possessing the 
Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church enshrined in the Catholic 
creeds gives the opportunity for the pungent comment that any hope 
of Protestant understanding of the Reformation is like trying to 
explain the working of the Fire Brigade to a man immovably con- 
vinced that it exists for the purpose of kindling fires. 

It is true up to a point that the schism was resolved upon first 
and its theology was concocted after the fait accompli, yet it must at 
the same time be remembered that Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer 
and the rest were convinced and zealous Protestants, and that what 
they did was done con amore, although it suited the purposes of 
Henry VIII. By 1536 Henry had appointed to episcopal sees eight 
men who were clearly Protestants. 

The middle portion of the booklet, entitled the ““Course of the 
Revolution” (pp. 47-82) is much the best of it. Matters properly 
belonging to the reign of Elizabeth (which is dispatched in an 
Epilogue of nine pages) are brought into the rather discursive Intro- 
duction and so do not receive treatment proportionate to their 
importance. It is, of course, perfectly true that the heroic men whose 
short course was from Douai to Tyburn were inflamed only by love 
of souls and that their purpose was wholly and purely religious. Yet, 
had they effected a mass conversion, or reconciliation, of the English 
people, Elizabeth and her whole régime would have been promptly 
swept away—and Cecil saw that very clearly. Again, Pius V’s—not 
“Paul V’s”—Bull, Regnans, in Excelsis is here described as opening 
with a categorical statement of the Christian doctrine. This reads as 
if the writer meant that the Deposing Power is an article of faith. 

When this vigorous and well-written booklet comes to be 
reprinted, as it doubtless will be before long, two other slips can 
easily be rectified: on p. 11 “Duke” of Bedford should be “Ear!” ; 
and on p. 95 “Anglicarum” should be “‘Anglicanum”’. 


3.3: te 


Christian Democracy in Western Europe 1820-1953. By Michael P. 
Fogarty. Pp. xviii + 461. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 455.) 


Ir is nearly twenty-five years since Henry Somerville published his 
Studies in the Catholic Social Movement which, though no more than an 
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outline, introduced to the English-speaking world the immense 
volume of thought and action put forth by social Catholics in 
Europe. Great changes have come about since then, more especially 
in the accession of Christian, or Christian-inspired, political parties 
to power in many Western European countries. The time had come 
for a reassessment of the Catholic social movement, as well as to 
introduce it to a new generation, and this Professor Fogarty has 
done superlatively well. “Democracy” to many people means no 
more than a political theory or a Good Thing which even those most 
opposed to true democracy, the Communists, will try and claim as 
their own. But Professor Fogarty wisely gives it a much wider 
connotation, using the term Christian Democracy to describe 


the movement of those who, having regard to the Christian reve- 
lation, accept the personalist and pluralist principles . . . and 
conclude from these that conditions in the modern world call 
for the widespread use of such techniques as political democracy, 
joint responsibility in industry, or the withering away of the 
patriarchal family. 


In pushing its roots as far back as 1820 he has to strain the 
evidence a little, though one cannot say that he is lacking in courage 
in the determined way in which he steers an optimistic course 
through the gloomier period of the pontificate of Pio Nono, although 
at times he is separated by a hairsbreadth from special pleading. But 
he does justify his contention that Rerum Novarum marked a turning 
point and did not create one. His greatest triumph, accomplished 
in an encyclopaedic style, is to show how Christian Democracy has 
emerged in the last forty or fifty years as a movement of first-class 
importance in the belt which joins Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Germany. The 
ideals and organization of all the different strands, political, indus- 
trial and apostolic, which make up the social movement are analysed 
at length and discreetly weighed and contrasted, although it seems 
clear that he is particularly attracted by the Dutch approach and 
solution of most problems. His appreciation of the French situation 
is strong on the political side: he rightly diagnoses the dissatisfaction 
with M.R.P. and the aspirations towards an equivalent of the 
British Labour Party (which has gone even further than he realizes: 
there was a time a year ago when it was almost launched with 
Mendés-France at its head). But it seems far too summary in dealing 
with the stresses and strains in the apostolic and workers’ movements. 

Professor Fogarty succeeds in showing the evolution of the 
movement so well that one is conscious of the anti-climax when he 
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describes the record of the Christian political parties in the post-war 
period. In all the eight countries dealt with they have played a large 
part in most of the governmental coalitions, but their impact on the 
social and economic structure has fallen far short of their declared 
policies. The explanation that he gives for this is convincing, namely 
that Christian democrats have been strong on principles, adequate 
on matters of day-to-day tactics, but weak on long-term strategy, 
both strategy of organization and strategy of ideas. 

This work will be indispensable to the student for a long time to 
come, excelling as it does in its documentation, bibliographies and 
scholarly presentation. The author modestly claims that what he 
has written is preliminary rather than conclusive, but there is no 
doubt that he has raised a worthy monument to one of the great 
Christian achievements of modern times. 


j. F. 


Striving for Perfection. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Pp. xiv + 272. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.50.) 


Love One Another. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Pp. 178. (Mercier Press, 
Cork. 15s.) 


Wuitst carrying out his various duties as a priest—Superior, pro- 


fessor, preacher, confessor—with the care one looks for from the 
member of an ardent missionary Congregation, Pére Colin has 
devoted himself with particular interest and zeal to the giving of 
Retreats to priests and religious. His former publications witness to 
this, as do these two new works which are concerned chiefly with the 
spiritual life as it should be cultivated by the clergy and professed 
religious. 

In Striving for Perfection the author treats of familiar subjects, 
going over ground that has been covered by his predecessors in the 
field of spiritual writing: but he brings to his work a fresh outlook, 
particularly in his use of reference and quotation. When, for instance, 
he speaks of religious who are vowed to God for life, he echoes the 
words of St Augustine: ‘““The way which is opened to us does not 
suffer anybody who draws back, turns away or stops,” developing 
this idea until the great St Teresa provides him with her own verdict 
upon those who are false to their vows: “If THEY fall, they fall lower 

i than others.” He brings forward three great virtues which the seeker 
after God must weld into an integral element of the divine quest: 
purity, fervour and love. Without these it is useless to attempt the 
higher way of life; with them the very summits can be reached. 
Religious in charge of novices sometimes have difficulty in finding 
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modern books that can be used in parallel reading with the masters 
of the spiritual life. Pére Colin fulfils this need. His book is admirable 
for private study, but its highest value may well be its suitability 
for public reading in monasteries and convents. 

Of more general interest than the work above-mentioned is Lox 
One Another, which is an extremely practical treatise on charity in 
its nature, aspects and works. Here the author writes not only for 
the chosen soul, but also for every Christian, that “strange com- 
posite of beauty and ugliness, of greatness and baseness, of virtues 
and vices, of good and evil”’. Many pages are devoted to the various 
demands charity makes upon people in different states of life. Both 
clergy and laity are reminded of what is meant for them by Christ’s 
“new” commandment: and married people have an important 
chapter for their special consideration. Finally the author presents 
his readers with the results of charity in the practical sense; the 
works of mercy, and what is in reality meant by Catholic Action. It 
comes to this; nobody can claim to carry out the command “Love 
one another” unless he is in some way dedicated to the apostolate 
of conversion. Pére Colin, a Redemptorist for fifty years, has lived 
and worked among apostolic men. Every day of his religious life has 
confirmed him in the belief that unless the doctrine of charity is 
applied in practical everyday affairs, it is not the doctrine of Christ 


at all. 


Mary McKillop. By Osmund Thorpe, C.P. Pp. x + 327. (Burns 
Oates. 255.) 


WHEN the author of this outstanding biography salutes his subject 
as “‘Australia’s greatest daughter” he is not being carried away by 
enthusiasm, but is stating the verdict of recent history. Mary 
McKillop’s birthplace was Melbourne in the year 1842; in 1909 she 
died at Sydney. In religion she was Mother Mary of the Cross, 
Foundress of the Sisters of St Joseph of the Sacred Heart; and in the 
educational life of her country she was so important a pioneer that 
Australia claims to have nurtured no greater woman. 

The Church appears always somewhere to be facing a schools 
crisis, as was the case in Australia a hundred years ago, when Mary 
began her work for Catholic children. She started teaching at the 
age of fourteen: ten years later she and three novices formed the first 
community of the Sisters of St Joseph: today the Institute number 
hundreds of subjects in Australia and New Zealand, all engaged in 
educational or rescue work, and this on a scale that would have 
seemed like a fabulous dream to the girl who set out, whilst still in 
her early teens, to devote herself to the poor children of her country. 
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Her achievement was amazing. She began penniless and was always 
poor, yet huge convents and schools arose wherever they were most 
needed. She provided her children with the best educational facilities 
available, at the same time giving her Sisters the deeply religious 
spirit that is today the inspiration of their lives. Quite naturally she 
takes her place among the company of great Foundresses of the 
post-Reformation period in Church history. 

As this extraordinary story progresses, Mother Mary’s work 
appears more and more certainly doomed to inevitable failure, and 
anyone less valiant than she could not have continued the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. She early gave her obedience to a gifted and 
enthusiastic priest; he proved himself a loyal friend, but not always 
awise counsellor. Much excuse may be made for his mismanagement 
of affairs in the light of what happened in his later years, as his 
mental powers deteriorated. In obeying Fr Woods, Mother Mary 
was in reality obeying God, her reward being the divine guidance, 
despite the limitations of her earthly director. Numerous people, 
clergy included, opposed her schools campaign. She was betrayed 
and slandered, frustrated and maligned. To defend her Sisters from 
acruel and degrading libel she was obliged to stand in a prejudiced 
Court, but she gained a complete victory for the truth, winning the 
admiration and respect of the whole town. The false accuser went 
to jail, Eminent and learned ecclesiastics were by no means always 
her friends. One bishop precipitately—and through a wretched 
misunderstanding—publicly excommunicated her, with the result 
that for weeks this very holy woman was deprived of the Sacraments. 
Finally all foes became friends: she had gained the regard and 
affection of an entire nation. 

With advancing years and the troubles they brought, Mother 
Mary’s sanctity steadily deepened. The Process has already begun, 
which it is hoped will end with her canonization: and this informa- 
tive and extremely well-written biography will certainly further the 
“cause” which is of such special interest to Catholic Australia. Here 
is the story of an heroic soul who promised God her perfect service, 
and who thenceforth never changed. It demonstrates what wonders 


may be wrought in human nature by the Faith and the grace of 
God. 


Priéres pour les Fours Intenables. By Lucien Jerphagnon. Pp. 160. (Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 12 Avenue Soeur Rosalie, Paris. 360 fr.) 
Tue general level of happiness among men appears to be much the 
same wherever one looks, human life appearing always as a medley 
of joy and sorrow. For most people the joy predominates, but the 
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sorrow inevitably presents itself from time to time, and in many 
different forms, occasionally being so acute as to make life for the 
time being almost unbearable. Lucien Jerphagnon (his French is 
easily read) provides prayers for the particularly dark days when 
sickness, fatigue, anxiety, discouragement or any other such destroyer 
of one’s peace, calls for a helpful mode of prayer. 

Having exhausted and prayed over the various phases of misery 
that bring the mind to depression, the author devotes the final fifty 
pages of his work to a wide and varied collection of texts and literary 
quotations useful for reading in times of suffering. Among his extracts 
are paragraphs from Marcus Aurelius, St Augustine, St Thomas 
More, Newman and Mauriac; names which indicate the catholicity 
of the author’s selection. His quotations cover all the centuries of 
Christendom. In both sections of his book the author is apt and to the 
point. There is in French piety an element, one word, appearing 
frequently in this collection of prayers for the sick at heart. It is the 
perfect salutation to our divine Lord: “Seigneur”. 

L. T. H. 


Community Journey. By George Ineson. Pp. 199. (Sheed & Ward, 
tos. 6d.) 


Tuis is the story of the Taena Community. How widely that name 
is known I am not sure, but after this it deserves wider recognition 
for the courage with which these people have tackled their problem 
of living and found a solution in their community. George Ineson 
could be called the founder. So he here relates his own story, which 
in time becomes the community story. Woven from a background 
of pacifism, desire to be at work on the land, and the feeling of the 
need for working with others, the pattern gradually emerges. There 
is a simplicity and honesty about the account which makes it very 
readable. It is as though the reader can enter into the hopes and 
fears, the successes and set-backs of the little body as it grew and 
split and migrated and settled, until he is brought home in the end 
with some peace to their life under the rule of St Benedict. 
M. H. 
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